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Reds Moving Out of Iran Franco Replies to Charges 
What Happened: On the eve of the What Happened: Generalissimo Fran- N 
opening of the Security Council meet- cisco Franco’s government filed its re- age 
ing in New York City, the Moscow radio ply to the American White Paper of 17 
announced that Russia was withdrawing March 4, which alleged Spain's col- eral 
her troops from Iran and intended to laboration with the Axis during the stat 
complete the evacuation in six weeks. war. In a 5,000-word statement issued larg 
The withdrawals, it was explained, by his Foreign Ministry, Franco flatly 194 
were in accordance with “an agreement denied that Spain “was compromised wit 
with the Iranian government.” with the nations of the Axis” and said Sou 
Following is the text of the Russian that “the conduct of Spain toward the I 
statement: “The withdrawal of Soviet United States during the war and post- rest 
troops in Persia [Iran] from the areas war years has been irreproachable.” of 
of Meshed, Shahrud, and Semunan, Franco accused the United States ot — 
which began March 2, has already been Acme Carrying on espionage in Spanish North — 
completed. According to the agreement Goering swears to tell whole truth. Africa in 1943, but gave no details of girl 
made with the Persian government, the alleged spying activities. His state- but 
evacuation of the remaining Soviet i on =) een ment also accused the United States of aaa 
troops began March 2. The Soviet Goering Defends” Himself having planned an invasion of the 1 
command in Persia reckons the total Skinnier, but hardly repentant, Her- Iberian peninsula in 1944. This charge en 
evacuation of Soviet troops from Persia mann Goering had his say in court. The left the inference that Yank troops kin 
can be completed in five to six weeks No 2 Nazi took the witness stand in would have been the invaders, but san 
if nothing unforeseen occurs.” his own behalf at the War Crimes trial again no details were given. Nor did of 
Earlier, the Iranian ambassador tothe jy Nuremberg of the top 21 Nazis. Franco offer to explain why the United "7 
United States, Hussein Ala, had In his testimony, Goering boasted States failed to carry out the invasion Pr 
formally -filed his country’s appeal to that he was Hitler's “right hand man” _ plan. ee 
the UNO Security Council for an “im- and had the influence to persuade the What’s Behind It: On the theory that OF 
mediate and just solution” of the dis- fFyehrer to act or not to act. He took the offensive is the best defensive, pers: 
pute. The Soviets had then asked for-a “credit” for having urged Hitler to grab Franco is apparently trying to justify = 
postponement of the Security Council Austria, to send aid to Franco in Spain his policies by making counter-charges of , 
meeting, saying they needed additional nd to invade Norway. Goering also against the Allies. His reply is obviously —- 
time to prepare their case. The request bragged that he had started the first intended for home consumption. The a 
was denied. concentration camp in Germany. — in the Spanish equation is still the na 
It was reported from Washington Spanish people. Will they believe Pe 
that, despite the Moscow announce- Franco or will they believe the Allies? 
ment, the U. S. will insist that any So- New Soviet President <x” ‘ 
viet-Iranian agreement be submitted to Whee Sspened: Busda hes under qui 
the Security Council for examination. = sah tn Me 6 ; L It Pat 
What’s Behind It: This eleventh-hour %°P® @ SHUT In is top personnel. hac 
"Tea ; was announced before a joint session 
turn in events considerably eased the wr " mo 
tension in the councils of the UNO of the Supreme Soviet (Parliament) Cor 
; that Mikhail I. Kalinin, now 70, had ~ 
been dropped as president of the Fen 
USSR and replaced by Nikolai M. hd 
Shvernik. Kalinin’s successor, 58, is the a 
chairman of the Soviet of Nationalities Na 
— lower house of the Supreme Soviet. = 
What’s Behind It: Strictly speaking, oil 
Russia has no “president.” The official Pat 
title is “Chairman of the Presidium of - 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR.” The nie 
post carries little actual power. The ves 
real “boss” is still Stalin, who in addi- Tn 
tion to being chief of the Council of Th 
Ministers (equivalent to Premier) is ' 
also the “Generalissimo,” the chairman th: 
of the Ministry for the Armed Forces os 
and, most important of all, the “Secre- nal 
tary-General” (leader) of Russia’s only Sovtoto int 
Halladay in Providence Sunday Journal political organization—the Communist Nikolai Shvernik is new president of bes 
International Winds party. Russia. He succeeds Mikhail Kalinin. 
Post, Office at Dayton, “Ohio, under Ac’ of March 3, 1870. Contents, copyright. 1946, hy ‘Scholastic Corporation, SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: Social Studies or Engin > 2 A 
Singie subscription, Teachers Mdition: $2.28 2 your cach. Single copy 10 cents. Oitice of oublication, McCall St Dayton 1, Ohio.” * Yer: OS conte & semester cach, 
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Crime Is on the Rise 


What Happened: The “predominant 
age” of the American criminal is now 
17 years. This was disclosed in a Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation report. It 
stated that the United States had its 
largest crime increase in 15 years in 
1945. There was a 12.4 per cent rise, 
with increases in every state except 
South Carolina and North Dakota. 

Last year, 543,852 persons were ar- 
rested. More than one out of every five 
of these persons were under 21. The 
number of boys under 21 arrested in- 
creased 10.1 per cent. The arrests of 
girls under 21 declined 10.6 per cent, 
but there were still 109.3 per cent 
more girl minors arrested than in 1941. 

There were more robberies, more 
murders, more larcenies — more every 
kind of crime last year. Mr. Hoover 
said that the increases were “for cities 
of all sizes, and in each of the nine 
geographic divisions of the country.” 

What’s Behind It: Crime increased 
with the war, but experts are not too 
hopeful that the return of peacetime 
conditions will automatically work a 
cure. They point out that 70 per cent 
of all adult criminals have been delin- 
quents in their youth. The rise of juve- 
nile delinquency therefore also affects 
the future. 


Pauley’s Name Withdrawn 


What Happened: “No honest man 
quits under fire,” wrote Edwin W. 
Pauley to President Truman. Pauley 
had been under fire for almost two 
months as the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee held hearings on his nomi- 
nation fo: Under-Secretary of the Navy. 
Former Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
had accused the California oil man 
and former treasurer of the Democratic 
National Committee of trying to make 
a “deal” with him about control of tne 
vil fields off the California coast. Mr. 
Pauley vigorously denied this. 

Now, having received a committee 
statement endorsing his personal in- 
tegrity, Mr. Pauley asked President 
Truman to withdraw his nomination. 
The’ President did so. 

What's Behind It: It was evident to 
th: Administration that the Senate 
would not approve Mr. Pauley’s nomi- 
nation. Withdrawing his name after his 
integrity had been affirmed was the 
best way out of a bad situation. 
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Press Association 
BERNARD BARUCH, 75, adviser to six 


presidents, will represent the United States 
on United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 


Progressives Back in GOP 


What Happened: After 12 years of 
independent action, the Progressive 
party in Wisconsin bowed out. Dele- 
gates at a recent convention voted to 
return to the Republican fold. 

Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr., 
urged the move. The Democrats have 
“stalled in dead center” and are chiefly 
interested in keeping in power, he 
charged. He recognized the conserva- 
tive groups in the Republican party, 
but saw a “rising liberal element” 
there. Progressives will never retreat 
from their principles, he emphasized, 
but will continue to fight standpat GOP 
conservatism from within the Republi- 
can party. 

The Progressive party began with the 
tollowers of the present Senator's father, 
the late Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
S:. In 1924, the older La Follette left 
the Republicans to run for Presidept 
on a Progressive ticket, but captured 
only the electoral vote of Wisconsin. 

Ten years later, Phil and Robert La 
Follette broke away from the Republi- 
cans and ‘created the Wisconsin Pro- 
gressive party. Philip was elected Gov- 
ernor and Robert was elected Senator. 
Progressive power began to slide in 
1938, after Philip unsuccessfully tried 
to make it a national third party. 

What's Behind It: Senator La Follette 
knows that he has a better chance of 
being re-elected as a Republican. 


Wallace Retracts Figures 


What Happened: Figures may not lie, 
but they may be misinterpreted. Last 
November 1, the Department of Com- 
merce issued a report as evidence that 
the automobile industry could pay 
higher wages without increasing prices. 
Secretary of Commerce Wallace now 
states that the report was misinter- 
preted. The automobile industry can 
raise wages 15 per cent this year and 
10 per cent more next year without 
raising prices and still not cut into its 
~profits, the original report stated, 
When the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association challenged these conclu- 
sions, Mr. Wallace replied that the re- 
port was prepared by “able statisticians 
who analyzed all available facts.” 

Mr. Wallace now maintains that the 
study should not have been inter- 
preted a. “forecasts of what would ac- 
tually happen.” 

What did actually happen is that 
General Motors settled with the striking 
automobile workers for an 18%-cents- 
an-hour increase. General Motors is now 
protesting that the President's fact- 
finding board included the Commerce 
Dept. report in the documents studied. 

What's Behind It: When complicated 
econvmic issues are involved, Govern- 
ment officials and the public have to 
accept almost on faith what the statis- 
ticians say. Statistical methods have 
been highly developed, but they still 
are not perfect. As Mr. Wallace said, 
“it would be highly desirable for econ- 
omists and statisticians in business, in 
universities, and in Government to co- 
operate toward the improvement of 
these techniques.” 
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Pi: over forty years “obituaries” have been written of 


the British Empire. But the “corpse” persists in living. 

Some political “doctors” long ago gave up its ghost. 
Hitler believed in 1939 that the Empire was dead and 
decaying. Twenty-five years before that, the Kaiser had 
thought the same. Both were fooled. The British Lion, like 
the proverbial cat, seems to have nine lives. 

It was the British Empire, according to the 1933 Nobel 
Peace Prize winner, Sir Norman Angell, that saved the 
world from nazism. “If in 1940, after the fall of France,” 
he writes, “there had been no Empire, no Allied bastions at 
Gibraltar or Malta, no troops in Egypt to defend the Suez 
Canal and to repel Rommel and prevent junction of the 
German-Japanese forces converging upon India . . . then 
not only Britain but Australia would have fallen. There 
would have been no Pacific base for MacArthur, no Atlantic 
base for Eisenhower, no adequate base in India for aid to 
China, no means of aiding Russia, and Hitler would have 
won the war.” 


What Holds the Empire Together 


As a system that was supposed to be dead or dying, the 
British Empire displayed amazing vigor during the war. 
Now that the war is over, however, the old question has 
been raised again. Can the Empire hold together? Strong 
nationalist feelings seem to be influencing the colonial 
peoples. There is no blinking the fact that there are serious 


Britain’s Overseas Investments (1936) 
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British Information Service 


Of 3,240,000,000 pounds capital from Great Britain invested abroad 
in 1936, 372,000,000 pounds were invested in Argentina. Investments 
in British colonies and protectorates amounted to 253,399,000 pounds. 
This is less than 8 per cent of the total sum invested. During the war, 
many British securities were sold in the U. S. to pay for war ma- 
terial bought by Britain. The British pound is now worth about $4.03. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Answers to the questions of who “owns” the 
British Empire and what holds it together 


What Is the 


British Empire ? 


“family squabbles” within the British family of nations. 
Each day brings new reports of unrest in Burma, disorders 
in India, riots in Palestine. Do these events foreshadow 
an early collapse of the British Empire? 

Yes, say the critics of the British Empire. They point to 
the fact that no empire has been immortal. Even the 
strongest of them all, the Roman Empire, eventually fell 
apart. They assert that every people with a national con- 
sciousness has a right to independence. No colonial govern- 
ment, they insist, is as good as self-government. 

The supporters of the system, on the other hand, argue 
that the British Empire is steadily growing into a free and 
voluntary association of equal nations. During the last 70 
years, they say, many of the colonies have — peacefully, 
without war — become independent states. They maintain 
that the present association of British nations is held together 
not by force, but through the free choice and willingness 
of its member-states. 

In the words of Field Marshal Jan Smuts, Prime Minister 
of the Union of South Africa, “A great variety of political 
institutions are in operation all over the British World, 
but all progressively planned for the attainment sooner 
or later of full freedom and self-government.” 


How the Empire Is Governed 


Though there are apparently differences of opinion about 
the Empire’s future, there are few disputes about its present. 
What is the British Empire? How is it governed? 

Truly, “the sun never sets on the British Empire.” It is 
scattered over all six continents. It totals 13,344,753 square 
miles and 558,350,760 people. It covers about a quarter 
of the known surface of the earth and includes a quarter 
of the world’s population. The size of the various members 
of the Empire ranges from tiny Ascension Island off western 
Africa (area 34 sq. mi., pop. 169) to the entire continent of 
Australia (area 2,974,581 sq. mi., pop. 7,229,864). 

The term “British Empire,” was discarded by the British 
over twenty years ago. They prefer to call their political 
set-up “The British Commonwealth and Empire” — a name 
said to have been coined by Winston Churchill. 

Does Great Britain “own” the Empire? The answer is No. 
Great Britain has no ownership rights in any of the Domin- 
ions, and draws no tribute from them nor from any of her 
colonies. On the contrary, the British taxpayer is frequently 
taxed to pay for the development and the defense of the 
overseas territories. The Dominions are free to trade with 
any country they wish. Even India for the past 20 years 
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HOW THE BRITISH EMPIRE IS MADE UP 
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has made her own tariff and has used this tariff-making 
power again and again to exclude British goods. 

The Dominions and the colonies buy much less from 
Great Britain than from the rest of the world, and often 
sell more to other countries than to Great Britain. 


British Investments Overseas 


American investments in Canada are double those of 
Great Britain, and British investments in Argentina were — 
before the war— greater than those in any of her own 
Dominions, Since the war, India has not only wiped out 
her debt to Britain but has become one of Britain’s principal 
creditors, Last month, Canada voted to lend Britain more 
than a billion dollars, on the same basis as the United States. 

Diplomatically, too, there exists a similar relationship. 
Britain appoints High Commissioners to the Dominions. 
These High Commissioners correspond to the Ambassadors 
sent to foreign countries. The Dominions, in turn, send High 
Commissioners to Britain, just as they send Ministers to 
other countries. All the Dominions have their own Ministers 
in Washington. Britain can not compel her Dominions to 
fight for her. In 1939, each of the overseas Dominions 
voted to’enter the war on the side of Britain. Eire, however, 
decided to remain neutral. And nothing could be done 
about it. 


From “Tadpole to Frog” 


Now let us look at a close-up of the British Empire. The 
Empire includes varied types of communities — from 
primitive societies just converted from cannibalism to the 
highly civilized Dominions which are sovereign states. 


Each community represents a stage on the road to complete 
self-government. This process of political change has been 
compared to “the change from the frog’s egg through the 
tadpole stage to the complete frog.” 

The form of government in each area is determined by 
its size, its capacity to defend itself, and the cultural level 
and political experience of its inhabitants. Specifically, the 
Empire consists of Dominions, Crown Colonies, Protec- 
torates, Protected States, Mandated Territories and Con- 
dominiums. 

At the top of the scale are the self-governing Dominions. 
They are Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa and Eire. (Northern Ireland is independent of 
Eire and is officially part of the United Kingdom.) Under 
the Statute of Westminster, passed by the House of Commons 
on November 24, 1931, the Dominions are defined as 
“autonomous Communities within the British Empire equal 
in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. . . . Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of its 
destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is subject to no 
more compulsion whatever.” 

Thus, the British Parliament can pass no law that is 
binding on the Dominions. Each Dominion is in fact a 
sovereign state, with its own parliament, its own army and 
navy. The only thing that holds the Dominion to the Empire 
is a voluntary “allegiance to the Crown” — which is a sort 
of “sentimental tie” by which of their own free will the 
Dominions affirm loyalty to the King. Thus, the King of 
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England is also nominally the King of Australia, But he is 
a king who reigns but does not rule. His personal representa- 
tive in each Dominion is the Governor General, who acts 
only on the advice given him by the Dominion Ministers. 

A few weeks ago there was a “fight” between the Emperor 
of India and the sovereign of the Union of South Africa — 
who are both the same person, namely King George VI. 
The Government of India announced its intention to end 
the trade agreement with the Union of South Africa because 
of South Africa’s discrimination against Indian citizens. 
Of course, King George was never consulted in this dispute. 
He is merely a highly revered “symbol.” 

India is not yet a Dominion, but the British Government 
has pledged itself to grant India complete self-government, 
including the right to withdraw from the Empire. 

A commission of three British Cabinet Ministers is now 
negotiating with Indian leaders. 

Newfoundland, on the other hand, had been made a 
Dominion. Later, because of economic difficulties, New- 
foundland requested that her Dominion status be tempo- 
rarily suspended. 


Types of Dependencies 


Now for the various types of Dependencies. The Colonies 
have a wide variety of forms of government, ranging from 
administration by only a Governor up to administration by 
a Governor with the assistance of a nominated Executive 
Council ahd a legislative body elected by the people. 
Colonies such as Southern Rhodesia and Ceylon are almost 
like Dominions. They govern themselves but the British 
Government is responsible mainly for their defense. Britain 
therefore controls their foreign policy. In Bermuda and 
Barbados, there are popularly elected legislatures which 
have been in existence for over 300 years. 

Protectorates are territories which are under the protection 
of Great Britain, which looks after their government — some- 
times with the assistance of a local legislative body. 
Examples are Northern Rhodesia and the British Solomon 
Islands. 

Protected States are territories administered by the British 
in the name of the local rulers—such as the Federated 
Malay States. 

Mandates are World War I enemy territories which were 
administered for the League of Nations by the British Gov- 
ernment. Iraq, once a British mandate, is now an inde- 
pendent state. The Dominions look after some of the 
Mandated Territories, Australia administers New Guinea, 
and New Zealand administers Western Samoa. 

Finally, Condominiums are territories jointly administered 
by Britain and some other sovereign states. An example of 
this is the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

During the first session of the UNO in London, Britain 
committed herself to granting independence to Trans-Jordan 
and to surrendering some of her colonies in Africa to the 
Trusteeship Council. 

It would be over-optimistic perhaps to assume from all 
this that the British have completely abandoned imperialism. 
What they have done is merely “streamline” it to suit the 
tastes and aspirations of the dependent peoples. 

Theoretically, at least, under British rule there is hope 
for eventual self-government. And that’s the chief difference 
between Britain and the other colonial powers. 
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Mr. Truman lunching with Mr. Roosevelt during 1944 
election campaign. Truman became our 33d President. 


T is one year now since Mr. Truman succeeded Roosevelt 
in the Presidency. He was pledged to continue both the 
domestic and the foreign policies of his predecessor. That 
he has tried to do so, few will deny, That his efforts have 
not been entirely successful seems equally clear. 

Is Mr. Truman’s failure — if we can use so strong a word — 
a personal one, or is it inherent in the kind of situation in 
which he found himself? Does our system make it probable 
that Vice-Presidents who succeed to the Presidency will have 
rough sledding? Does it saddle them with handicaps which 
can be overcome only by men of high political talent or by 
peculiar circumstances? 

On six earlier occasions Vice-Presidents have succeeded 
to the Presidency. Tyler succeeded Harrison, Fillmore suc- 
ceeded Taylor, Johnson succeeded Lincoln, Arthur succeeded 
Garfield, Theodore Roosevelt succeeded McKinley, and 
Coolidge succeeded Harding. What lessons, if any, can be 
drawn from these examples in the past? 

Two of these occasions throw no real light on the problem. 
The Vice-Presidents came to office before their Presidents 
had a chance to formulate policies. President Taylor died 
a little over a year after he had taken office, and Garfield 
was assassinated within six months after coming to the 
Presidency. Neither Fillmore’ nor Arthur played a very 
important role in the politics of their day. 


How Tyler Upset the Whigs 

With a third Vice-President who succeeded very shortly 
after election — Tyler — the situation is different. To be sure, 
we do not know what policies, if any, President Harrison 
would have pursued. He was a mediocre figure, and ap- 
parently without any political convictions or policies. But 
his election had meant the triumph of the Whigs — indeed, 
it was their first chance at office. And Tyler was not a real 
Whig. He had been put on the ticket as a gesture towards 
the South, and in many things he was far closer to the 
Democrats than to the Whigs, His succession to the Presi- 
dency caused consternation in Whig ranks. 

Within a very short time Tyler had entirely remade his 
Cabinet, and embarked on policies bitterly opposed by the 
Whig party. What is more, he was strong enough to carry 
some of these policies — notably those having to do with 
the all-important matter of the banking system — into effect. 
His conduct of tht office showed, for the first time, the 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


When Presidents Die 


danger to a party of nominating a Vice-President who was 
not in thorough sympathy with the general party policies — 
the danger, that is, of playing for the sectional vote. It 
showed, too, for the first time, how powerful an executive 
could be, even with Congress against him. 

But it is Johnson’s succession that offers the most interest- 
ing parallel to the present day. Then—as now —a great 
war leader had seen the country triumphantly through a 
war, and was about to plan for peace and reconstruction. 
Then — as now — Congress, restless under Presidential war- 
time control, was impatient to reassert its own power. 
Johnson — like Truman — pledged himself to continue the 
policies of his predecessor. That policy was, broadly, one 
of furthering democracy and bringing the South back into 
the Union without punishment or penalties. 

With the best intentions in the world, Johnson was quite 
unable to impose these policies on Congress. He was not 
a “regular” Republican, he had no real political following, 
and he came from the South. He did not know how to use 
the power of patronage, and he was awkward in his appeals 
for public support. 

Congress, on the other hand, was controlled by as able — 
and as vindictive — a group of men as ever sat in that body. 
Under the leadership of Thaddeus Stevens and Ben Butler 
they checked Johnson at every turn. They passed bills over 
his veto, ignored his recommendations, rejected his appoint- 
ments, and —in the end —impeached him. The impeach- 
ment — which didn’t have a leg to stand on— failed. But 
Johnson was as helpless as if it had succeeded. 


The “Cowboy” in the White House 


The clearest example in our history of a Vice-President 
who proved to be far stronger than the President he suc- 
ceeded, is Theodore Roosevelt. McKinley was, to be sure, 
a popular President, but he was on the whole, a rather weak 
one, quite incapable of furnishing leadership for the kind 
of program that the times called for. With the accession 
of the energetic and brilliant Roosevelt, the whole situation 
changed. As the boss of the Republican party, Mark Hanna, 
said, “Now that damned cowboy is Bresident of the United 
States.” 

Roosevelt was more than a cowboy. It was indeed rather 
a curious way to characterize the New York aristocrat, grad- 
uate of Harvard, and Governor of the Empire State. But 
in his energy, his disregard of precedents, his genius for 
popularity, he had something of the cowboy in him. 

Roosevelt promised to carry out all the policies of 
McKinley. In the words of a cartoon of that time, he carried 
them out — and buried them. He had a program of reform, 
and he thought that the President was the man to put 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Our antiquated law-making machinery needs to be modernized 
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OGGONE if I know,” shrugged Senator Clyde Reed, tives served an agricultural nation of less than 4,000,000 E 
Republican, of Kansas. people. Today 96 senators and 435 representatives serve an stat 

He was answering a query about the purpose of the Com- _ industrialized nation of 139,000,000 people. True, changes how 
mittee on Enrolled Bills. Senator Reed is chairman and the have been made from time to time since the 18th century. oom 
only member of the committee. It has not met in seven years. But the last major change was made in 1893—the year Henry C 
Throw out such “deadwood” committees, recommended Ford made his first car. ait 
the Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress in its First on the list among the 37 suggestions the Joint Com- Patt 
recent report. Led by Senator Robert M. La Follette, Wis- mittee made for a Congressional housecleaning, was the pro- teen 
consin Progressive, and Representative A. S. Mike Monroney, posal to reorganize the committee system. the 
Oklahoma Democrat, this committee has spent a year study- It is in the 33 standing (permanent) committees of the J 
Senate and the 48 of the House that 90 per cent of Con- mod 

gress’s work is accomplished. Every bill introduced (there ber 

& were nearly 10,000 in the first session of the present Con- stan 

gress) must be considered by one of these “little legislatures” tive 

j before it is taken up by the Senate or House. Unimportant rou; 

bills are weeded out. Essential bills are smoothed into shape. T 
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Be ? Congressmen answer all letters, yet don't get enough money to hire help Mo 
they need. Here Florida’s J. Hardin Peterson looks for a mislaid letter. ' 

This may seem like an efficient system, but there is a flaw disc 

sin it. Many of these “work shops” overlap. Some bills can be nati 

° ° referred to four or five committees. Different groups often crat 

deal with the same problem. Because there are so many com- do a 

ing criticisms of the way Congress works. To be more exact, mittees, Congressmen often have to serve on six or seven. me 
the critics of Congress have said that it does not do enough Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, Wyoming Democrat, works with Rep 
work—that Congress is held back by cumbersome machinery seven permanent committees, as well as with three special of c 
of “horse and buggy” yjntage. It moves too slowly to handle ones. T 
the multitude of pressing problems of the Atomic Age. When two or three of their committees meet at the same par 
Congress has the job of making the laws for the world’s _ time, Congressmen dash from one committee room to .an- and 
largest establishment—one that is 100 times as large as Gen- other. Often they leave instructions on how they want to dire 
eral Motors, Ford, and General Electric combined, said vote at some of the meetings, then hurry to attend the meet- the 
Representative Monroney. Yet, he pointed out, lawmakers ing they regard as most important. —_— 
“must sit on an old-fashioned high stool, and in an antiquated To make Congress more efficient, the Joint Committee I 
ledger scribble notes with a quill pen.” proposed that 47 “work shops” be eliminated—17 Senate =e | 
Congressman Monroney did not mean that our legislators committees and 30 House committees. The Senate patents, Jett 
actually write with quill pens. He used the metaphor to em- judiciary, and immigration committees would be merged into — 
phasize the antiquity of our Congressional machinery. It was a new Judiciary Committee. A Committee on National De- L 
designed in the 1780s, when 26 senators and 65 representa- —_ fense would replace the present Military’ Affairs and Naval ~—— 
eve 
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Affairs committees. The functions of other related commit- 
tees would also be combined to eliminate overlappings. 

Each Senator would then be limited to membership on two 
standing committees; each House member to one. He would 
have time to study proposed bills carefully. He would not be 
compelled by the pressure of work to vote blindly. 

Cutting out overlapping committees would also save wear 
and tear on top administrative officials. Secretary of War 
Patterson had to appear before six different House commit- 
tees at six different times to make the same statement about 
the termination of war contracts! 

Joint action by Senate and House committees would be 
made easier, too, by giving each committee an opposite num- 
ber in the other chamber. And to make for better under- 
standing and cooperation between Congress and the Execu- 
tive branch, each of the new committees would coincide 
roughly with one of the Cabinet departments. 

The Joint Committee would also like to see stricter party 
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fe) verlapping committees 


Example 


Legislation affecting 


war veterans and claims 


is divided among the 





Most needed reform is change in committee system. 


discipline. In the present Congress, for example, voting on 
national issues has not always followed party lines. All Demo- 
crats do not agree with the Administration’s policies. Neither 
do all Republicans follow the Republican party’s official stand 
on all issues. Recently, Southern Democrats and conservative 
Republicans formed a coalition. Their objective is the defeat 
of certain measures in the Administration’s program. 

To tighten party controls, it has been suggested that each 
party elect a seven-man policy committee in both the Senate 
and the House. These four committees would decide on and 
direct party policy. The policy committees would replace 
the present informal steering committees, which “seldom 
meet and never steer.” 

Don’t expect Congress to make such sweeping changes in 
its creaking machinery tomorrow or the next day. Thomas 
Jefferson once said, “it takes time to persuade men to do 
even what is for their own good.” 

The legislators may be more eager to act on other recom- 
mendations aimed at freeing them of needless detail, how- 
ever. 
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Congressmen have complained long and loudly that they 
are overworked, understaffed, and underpaid. Witnesses tes- 
tified before the Joint Committee that they had to spend as 
much as 90 per cent of their time acting as “errand boys” for 
the folks back home. The committee proposes that each Con- 
gressman be given an $8,000-a-year assistant “to assume non- 
legislative duties now interfering with the proper study and 
consideration of national legislation.” 

One Congressman tells about the constituent who came to 
see him about getting a new set of store teeth to replace the 
set he had broken. Another received a letter from an old man 
who had worn out all his ankle-length drawstring drawers. He 
sent his representative the measurements and description and 
asked him to see if any could be found in Washington stores. 

Incidents like these cease to be amusing when they are 
multiplied by the hundreds. Congressmen point out that no 
matter how efficiently their working machinery is stream- 
lined, it will not bring the desired results if their time is 
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Congressmen must rush from one committee to another. 


taken up by voters with requests for personal favors. They 
know if they ignored such requests, they would hear about 
it when election time rolled around. A competent assistant 
could answer many letters, telegrams, and telephone calls. 

Another suggested time-saver is the abolition of “District 
Monday” and “Private Calendar Tuesday.” Congress now 
serves as the “city hall” of the District of Columbia, and the 
second and fourth Mondays of each month are set aside to 
transact D.C. business. The Joint Committee proposed that 
District residents be allowed to govern themselves. 

“Private Calendar Tuesday” comes the first and third Tues- 
day of each month. It is the day when Congress considers 
claims made by private citizens against the Government. The 
Joint Committee suggested that much time could be saved 
if the Federal courts, Federal departments, and the Court of 
Claims were permitted to handle the hundreds of claims 
cases that come up. 

Besides getting rid of such minor duties, the Joint Com- 
mittee would provide more experts and bigger research staffs 
for Congress. These experts aid Congressmen to prepare bills 
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and to understand what bills prepared by other Congress- 
men are all about. 

How about Congressmen being underpaid? While $10,000 
a year may souid like a very adequate salary, it must be re- 
membered that our legislators have expenses that ordinary 
citizens are not burdened with. They have to maintain two 
homes, one in their home district and the other in Washing- 
ton. They are paid for only one round trip a year at twenty 
cents a mile. 

Because of these circumstances, and rising living costs, the 
Joint Committee would raise Congressional salazies to 
$15,000 a year. Robert Heller, author of the National Plan- 
ning Association report on “Strengthening the Congress,” ad- 
vocated $25,000. President Truman said he thought Con- 
gressmen’s salaries should be increased to $20,000. 


Needed — More Control Over Finances 


On the subject of Federal finances-in general, the Joint 
Committee wants more control. As things stand now, Con- 
gress has separate committees dealing with receipts and 
other committees dealing with expenditures. There is no 
overall coordination between income and outgo. It creates 
a situation, the report charges, where Congress is “not ade- 
quately equipped . . . to resist the pressure of departments 
and agencies in behalf of larger expenditures.” 

Under the new plan, the revenue-raising and appropria- 
tions committees would submit a joint report within 60 days 
after each Congressional session opens. The report would 
estimate income and outlay for the coming fiscal year. By 
knowing what fiscal goal it was aiming at, Congress could 
save “a vast amount of money now wastefully expended,” the 
Joint Committee maintained. 

Another important recommendation is that “organized 
groups and their agents who seek to influence legislation” be 
compelled to register. These pressure groups, or lobbyists, 
would also be compelled to make statements four times a 
year accounting for the money they spent to exert pressure 
on Congress. Congressmen would know whether business, 





Bob Leavitt 


These people are tituents waiting to see Congressman Lansdale 
Sasscer of Maryland. Doing favors leaves little time for law making. 
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labor, agriculture, real estate, of some other group was be- 
hind a certain bill. They might then have a better idea if it 
would benefit the nation as well as a special group. 

With all these suggestions for housecleaning, however, 
the Joint Committee did not ask for a clean sweep of the two 
houses of Congress. Certain “dark corners” were left un- 
touched. 

One of these is freedom of debate in the Senate, which 
allows Senators to filibuster, or talk indefinitely, to wrevent 
a vote on a bill they oppose. Some critics argue that a small 
minority of Senators should not have the power to prevent 
an issue from coming to a vote. 

Another untouched “sacred cow” is the “life and death” 
power over bills now possessed by the House Rules Com- 
mittee. This committee decides which bills shall be brought 
to the floor for debate. 


Proposals to End Seniority System 


The reorganization committee was not able to agree on 
any proposal to amend the seniority system of selecting com- 
mittee chairmen. This has often been called the “senility 
system.” Under the seniority system, the committee member 
from the majority party who has the longest uninterrupted 
service in Congress acts as chairman. Critics say that length 
of service does not always indicate ability. The suggestion 
which has received widest support so far is that the chair- 
manship rotate automatically, possibly every six years. 

It is from the committee chairmen that most of the op- 
position to the Joint Committee’s recommendations may 
come. Housecleaning recommendations must go to the per- 
manent standing committees before they are acted upon. 
Most committees may hesitate to vote themselves out of 
existence. Many chairmen may be reluctant to surrender the 
prestige that goes with their position. 

If Congress is going to clean house this Spring, the spur 
to action will have to come from what President Truman 
has called the “most powerful pressure group in the world” 
—the American people. . 





Talburt in The American Magazine 
Don’t Blame Your Congressman! 
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Wingspread of bats in Friendly Islands is enormous. 


“4 7OU'RE bats!” is one slang phrase that’s way off the 

beam. The bat is anything but crazy. Man has per- 
fected radar only recently. But the bat has every right to 
hang upside down and laugh and laugh, because he’s used 
the principle of radar for 60,000,000 years. 

The first bat that scientists know about lived in the Eocene 
days, when Alaska was a tropical jungle. This was about 
60,000,000 years ago, and bats were pretty much as they 
are today. Ages before then, the bat’s ancestor probably 
was a mouse-like mammal that could not fly. Buf he could 
climb trees, and he did so to such an extent that he began to 
think flying would be handy. So he started his air career by 
jumping from tree to tree. Then he took to gliding. Through 
the centuries he grew leathery wings to help him. 


Bat “Radar” 


But the bat’s living habits were a handicap. He liked best 
to eat at night. Since he preferred to live in dense forests or 
pitch-black caves, he found that dodging boulders and trees 
in the dark of night was tricky business. The prehistoric 
statistics on broken wings and crash landings for night- 
flying bats must have been rather high. The ancient bat 
finally developed the amazing “radar” system used by his 
descendants today to keep them from bumping into things. 

Only recently did scientists discover how the bat’s “radar” 
system works. Drs. Robert Galambos and Donald Griffin 
experimented with bats in Harvard University laboratories. 
They found that bats could be blindfolded and still fly 
straight and true. But when the ears of bats are plugged, or 
their jaws taped, they blunder around helplessly. 

Obviously, concluded the researchers, the bats use their 
ears and voices to guide them in flying. But bats seem to be 
practically silent. They make little noise. Then Professor 
G. W. Pierce arrived on the scene with an instrument which 
turns supersonic sound waves (sound waves of so many 
vibrations per second that humans can’t hear them) into 
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The Bomb 
that flies 


like a Bat 


audible sound. As soon as the experimental bats began 
flying around the lab, the instrument set up a din. The 
mystery was solved. 

Tests proved that a bat begins his flight by uttering super- 
sonic cries at the relatively slow rate of 30 per second. When 
the sound waves of one of these cries strikes a tree trunk, 
the wave bounces back toward the bat. The bat’s ears catch 
this echo. When he hears such an echo, Mr. Bat knows there’s 
danger ahead, so he speeds up his screeches to the rate of 
50 a second. The fast echoes tell him precisely where the 
tree is and how large it is, and he avoids it by veering off in 
the direction from which there is no echo. 

To emit such squeaks, a bat has short, tough vocal chords 
and a larynx (voice box) so large that the larynxes of some 
African bats take up a third of the bat’s body space. 


The Navy’s Bat Bomb 


Because it works on the same principle that enables a bat 
to fly in the dark, the latest bomb developed by the Navy is 
called “The Bat.” About 12 feet long, the bomb carries half 
a ton of explosives in its body and 200 pounds of radar 
equipment in its nose. Instead of the bat’s sound wave 
“feelers,” the bomb sends out short radio wave “feelers.” 

While still attached to the plane carrying it, The Bat sends 
a signal to the plane's pilot when its radio waves bounce 
back from a ship. The pilot identifies the ship. If it is an 
enemy vessel, the pilot releases The Bat. The bomb, guided 
by the radio waves sent from its nose, heads straight for the 
ship. If the ship zig-zags to avoid the bomb, The Bat changes 
its path, coming right in for a perfect explosive landing. 

The Bat’s radar principle will be adapted to peacetime 
use on ships and planes. Ships will be enabled to avoid 
obstacles in fog, and planes will automatically veer away 
from obstructions when flying at night. 
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Humorous drawing of how Bat radar bomb might work. 
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1. SCRAMBLED TERRITORIES 


Here are the names of some of the 
dominions and colonies of the British 
Empire, but the letters in each name 
are scrambled. Can you correct them 
and indicate with “C” or “D” which is 
a colony or a dominion? 





























1. Anacda . 7 
2. Riee ( ) 
3. Niadi [ 2 
4. Zewnalenad (Two words) 

( ) 
5. Lyneoc 2 
6. Ramebud ' a 
7. Laurtasai '- 3 
8. Sodrabba .. 3 
9. Osthufriaca (Two words) 

i 4 
10. Wennoufladdn __-_-_ sd (—~SO—=*?D 


ll. WILL CONGRESS CLEAN HOUSE? 


How much do you know about your 
Congress? Test yourself by writing the 
correct word in the blanks of each of 
the following statements. 


1. The number of Congressional 
Senators in the 1780s was ; 
2. The number of Senators now in 
Congress is 
8. The number 
Representatives is 
4. The Joint Committee for the Re- 
organization of Congress is headed by 
Senator and 
Representative 
5. The District of Columbia is gov- 
erned by 





of Congressional 














(PICTURE QUIZ) 





1. Britain has pledged to give India; (a) 
a@ Royal Governor; (b) complete self-govern- 
ment; (c) status as @ protectorate. 


Gg 


> Challenge 









2. No. 2 Nazi be- 
ing tried for war 
crimes in: (a) Berlin; 
(b) Nuremberg. 


3. U. S. represen- 
tative on Atom Com- 
mittee is: (a) Baruch; 
(b) Stettinius. 


WHADDYUNO? 
A General Information Quiz 


BLACK IS RIGHT? 


Don’t let this black outlook scare 
you. Here are some names and phrases 
all beginning with the same word. How 
many can you complete? 

1. The Black 
(medieval plague.) 
2. The Black 
(son of Edward III of England.) 
8. Black 
(Gen. Pershing’s nickname. ) 
4. Black 

(police wagon. ) 
. The Black 
(Indian prison. ) 
Black 
(illegal commerce. ) 

. The Black War. 
(Indian war in the Midwest.) 
Black-eyed 
(a flower.) 
Black 
(fictional horse. ) 
10. Black 
(poisonous spider.) 
1l. The Black 
(Scotch Highland regiment.) 
12. The Black 
(current novel by Thomas Cos- 
tain.) 
18. Black — 
(shady sleight-of-hand. ) 
14. Black 
(fascists. ) 
15. The Minister's Black 
(short story by Hawthorne.) 
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When Presidents Die 


(Concluded from page 7) 


that program into effect. His personality 
commanded almost universal popular 
approval, and when he appealed to the 
country for support he got it. He clashed 
often with Congress, and usually he 
won. In 1905 he became “President in 
his own right.” In 1908, he was able 
to hand-pick his successor. And in 1912 
he led his following out of the Repub- 
lican party and organized his own party. 

Coolidge, like Roosevelt, was a 
stronger man than his predecessor — 
but in my opinion that wasn’t saying 
much, His accession to office was a 
great stroke of luck for his party, and 
the party repaid him by enthusiastic 
support. For even before Harding's 
death, scandal had: cast a cloud over 
his administration. Whatever else can 
be said of Coolidge, one thing was 
clear — he was an honest man. Under 
him the party was able to live down 
the scandals of the Harding administra- 
tion. 

In other ways, too, he fitted perfectly 
the mood of the times. He believed in 
keeping things just as they were, ad- 
mired big business, distrusted reform of 
any kind, was naturally isolationist. He 
seemed also to have all the traditional 
virtues that Americans admired — 
thrift, silence, simplicity. 

Coolidge got along with Congress 
chiefly by agreeing with it. He got along 
with the country by standing pat, by 
not “rocking the boat.” He was popular 
with all those who wanted to keep 
things just as they were, who thought 
theirs the best of ail possible civiliza- 
tions in the best of all possible times. 
And he had the great good sense — or 
luck — to retire before the crash came. 


Timing and Personality 


What light do these precedents throw 
on the problem that faces Mr, Truman? 
It is clear that much of the success or 
failure of a Vice-President-Become- 
President depends on the accident of 
timing. When times are normal and 
quiet, the chances of success are greatly 
increased. 

It is clear that much depends, too, 
on the personality of the President. 
Johnson’s dour personality had much to 
do with his failure. Roosevelt’s exciting 
personality had much to do with his 
success. It is clear, finally, that even a 
weak President has considerable power 
— power of a negative if not of a posi- 
tive character. Through recommending 
policies, through the “veto power, 
through patronage, through his unique 
access to the public, he can pretty much 
make or mar his administration. 
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A doctor tells how he 
took his first toddling steps 


toward medicine 


Teen-Age 


HILE I was hoeing corn, cultivating potatoes, or per- 
icenins other tasks on my father’s farm, my mind was 

occupied with day dreams of the future and the worlds 
I was determined to conquer. It was not unusual to discover, 
much too late, that I had cut out not only the weeds, but 
the corn as well, for a distance of several feet behind me. I 
hadn’t been hoeing corn. I had been driving over green 
hills to visit my many patients who depended upon me to 
cure them of their ills, or working diligently in my operating- 
room to save the life of some very beautiful little girl with 
long, blond curls. 

No boy, I believe, ever dreamed more determinedly than 
I of the great things he would do in his future work. The 
very mention of an operation held me spellbound. We had 
one old neighbor lady who had been in hospitals on various 
occasions and who never tired of talking about her opera- 
tions. She found in me an ardent listener. I never tired of 
hearing what the doctor said, what the nurses told her, what 
she thought, how “sharp” her pains were. 

One day I came across an old family medical book. Dur- 
ing the next three years, I practically memorized that book. 
Later in my life I found it necessary to forget it completely, 
but I still consider that my study of that old text rendered 
much less shocking to me many of the “home remedies” 
with which I have come into contact in the years since. 

We had three local physicians in nearby towns. Every one 
of them was as much of a hero to me as any character from 
the pages of history. I knew their horses, and the sight of 
these doctors driving past our front gate kindled anew my 
own visions of that day when I could be a doctor. 

The youngest of six children, I was the first member of 
our family to receive more than a public school education. 
Not that my parents objected to high school, but in the Cana- 
dian farm community where I was born, graduation from a 
public school was considered a good, average education. 

The high school was situated at Melrose, a distance of 
nine miles from our home. Father bought a bicycle for me 
to ride back and forth. 

A Mr. W. G. Robinson was principal, teacher, janitor, and 
spiritual adviser of a four-room, three-teacher high school 
and it was owing to his influence that only one student from 
Melrose Continuation School, as it was then called, had ever 
failed to pass a provincial final examination. My esteem for 
Mr. Robinson amounted to veneration. 

I entered into my high school studies under him and 
within a very few weeks found my interest gravitating to- 
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ward those subjects which I liked best. I couldn’t imagine 
that algebra would be of any importance to me in my medi- 
cal studies, so I concentrated more and more on physics and 
chemistry, to which subjects I was already strongly at- 
tracted, largely, I suppose, because of their connection with 
the medical course. 

By a careful counting of every penny, I was able to buy 
many pieces of chemistry laboratory equipment, and at 
night I carried on chemistry experiments in my bedroom, 
many of them without supervision and far beyond anything 
our courses embraced. 

One night I read of the method of manufacturing “T.N.T.” 
I conceived the brilliant idea of manufacturing just a small 
quantity of it, not dreaming that my simple method would 
enable me to produce such an active and potent product. 

My success was far beyond my wildest expectations. About 
one-thirty o'clock of that morning, the entire household was 
awakened by an explosion in my room. Father rushed in, 
found me lying flat on the floor, my face covered with black 
smudge and pieces of shattered glass all over the room. The 
small stand on which I had been doing experimental work 
was on fire, and wood alcohol was burning menacingly over 
the table and floor. The following morning the future doctor 
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moved his chemical laboratory apparatus to a small wood- 
shed, well removed from the family abode. 

Far from being chagrined at the result of my successful 
experiment, however, I was encouraged at the potency of 
my product. Moving the laboratory did not in any way lessen 
my ardor for further chemical experimentation. I found the 
work so interesting that within thirty days I had completed 
all the experiments in our text books for the four year high 
school course. 

All that year I continued to be absorbed in the studies I 
liked and practically to ignore the ones that failed to appeal 
to me, notably algebra. Before I realized it, June had ar- 
rived bringing with it all those things that June always 
brings — birds, roses, leaves — and June examinations. 

Fortunately for me the tests for passing from first to sec- 
ond year of high school were given by the local school. 
Whether a student passed or not, he was ordinarily allowed 
to go along into the second year, at the end of which time 
he took the lower school examinations, prepared by the 
Provincial Education Department. 


I was greatly surprised, although I should not have been, | 


to find there was not one single question on the algebra 
“exam” which I was able to answer. (I still think it was my 
misfortune that the problems and equations I could have 
solved were not on the paper.) My mark on that paper was 
an absolute zero. 

“Old W.G.,” as we called Mr. Robinson, was even more 
surprised than I. The following day he invited me down to 
his home. I had expected the worst, but when I arrived 
there he talked with me in a manner that left me speechless. 
This unusually humanitarian individual impressed upon me 
that a chain has never yet been stronger than its weakest 
link. He was plainly worried about me and explained that 
under my present system of study, my chances of graduating 
from high school would be just about nil, since I hadn’t even 
absorbed the ground-work in algebra. But he was so decent 
about it all that I felt humiliated to sense the disappointment 
I had visited upon him. 

His suggestion was that I forget all about chemistry and 
physics for the time being, as I had sufficient knowledge in 
those subjects to pass my matriculation examinations three 
years thence. He\put me under a private tutor, Miss Agnes 
McNabb, who, I can well imagine, found it no lark trying to 
teach higher algebra to a pupil she had to take all the way 
back through elementary in order to build a foundation that 
would stand the weight of the higher equations. 


You couldn’t “crib” on “Old W.G.” In all but the Pro- 
vincial examinations, when we handed in our papers he 
would invariably say, “Now, boys, I have some business to 
do downtown. It will avail none of us anything if I sit here 
wiggling my fingers for two hours watching you suffer. My 
confidence in you, individually and collectively, is one hun- 
dred per cent. So now I will be off and you may expect me 
back at twelve noon.” 

This one act of confidence on Mr. Robinson’s part taught 
us more, I believe, than many a full classroom session in 
later life. He must have understood that the degrees we 
were to receive would be worth very little to us unless we 
could first learn to prove ourselves worthy of the confidence 
of others. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


During the first year I had formed a close friendship with 
one of the boys of my year, Howard Jackson. He also had 
visions of medical school and shared my enthusiasm. 

During the summer holidays, Howard and I spent many 
of our evenings together and, after the cows had been milked 
at night, I frequently went to his home where we spent 
hours in solemn discussions on the subject of “How to Make 
Money and Attend Medical School.” 

We still had three years to go before we could enter col- 
lege, but we had already written to various universities for 
their medical catalogs. We had learned that the tuition fees 
for the first year averaged about two hundred dollars. 

Two hundred dollars! That seemed like a lot of money, 
particularly when we would have to attend classes for at 
least seven years. To say nothing about books, incidentals 
and the universal habit of eating. 


Dorinc the summer, Howard and I noticed that a few ven- 
venturesome woodchucks had migrated from a neighbor's 
farm to ours. One evening in June we caught one in a trap 
and were about to put it out of its misery when Howard said, 
“Wait! I tell you! Let’s take its appendix out instead.” 

“How do you know a woodchuck has an appendix?” 

“Well, if it hasn’t, we can take something else out of it 
then. At least it must have a gall bladder.” 

This suggestion was the initial step in a long parade of 
experimental operations, performed with every care and 
every bit of helpful information we could find in our “read- 
ing-up sessions” on the technique of surgery. 

Dr. Dew, our local physician, showed us how to induce a 
cheap and lasting anesthetic, by inje¢ting with a syringe a 
given quantity of concentrated solution of magnesium sul- 
phate (epsom salts), subcutaneously, per gram of body 
weight of the animal to be anesthetized, and gave us a very 
fine practical surgical technique textbook and an old Gray's 
Anatomy. 

We found that on the whole the body-structure of a wood- 
chuck differed very little from man’s and I marvel now at 
the difficult operations we performed on our little patients 
that summer, with such success that not once did we have to 
say, “The operation was a success, but the patient died.” 

The woodchucks proved excellent patients and rarely 
missed more than one meal after a serious abdominal inter- 
vention. We had ten woodchucks which we kept in wire 
cages. They became quite tame. 

If woodchucks could talk what incredible tales those ten 
could have carried back to Woodchuckville! We performed 
upon them at various times, successful gastroenterostomies, 
cholocystectomies, cholycystectomies, appendectomies, bowel 
resections and gastrectomies. But at no time did we ever per- 
form one bit of surgery which caused any pain whatsoever, 
and in September we set them free in our best cloverfield. 

The experience we obtained in the vivisection of wood- 
chucks had so interested and fascinated us, and had rendered 
us so completely satisfied with our efforts that we were both 
more confident than ever that we were destined to become 
great surgeons. It didn’t occur to us to consider the possi- 
bility that the woodchucks might have been unusually 
rugged. 





Reprinted from Campus Shadows by Harold W. Trott with the 
permission of the author. 
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Faster’s Deeper Meaning 





finery, clean handkerchiefs, newly-washed Sunday faces, 
these are a part of Easter in churches all over the world. 
The Easter lily blooms in many a window, while children 
search through beds of damp spring flowers for nests of 
brightly colored eggs. 
‘Easter’s deeper meaning lies beneath these pleasant out- 
ward things. Poets write reverently of divine triumph over 


To hats and corsages at All Saints and Trinity; fresh 


worldly evil and death. “Love is the lesson,” said Edmund 


Spenser. 

Spenser, who lived in Elizabeth’s elaborate days, used 
ornate phrases in his rich, imagery-inlaid verse. He appeals 
to us intellectually, and through the senses, “The Faerie 
Queen,” his great work, is a complex allegory — a long story 
told in shifting symbols, sometimes political, sometimes 
religious or sociological, often all three at once. 

Spenser has been called “the poet's poet” because his 
faultless use of poetic techniques is of especial delight to 
fellow writers. “Easter” is a Spenserian sonnet; the poem's 
fourteen lines joined by an interlocking rhyme-scheme: 
a-b-a-b-b-c-b-c-c-d-c-d-e-e. 


Easter 


Most glorious Lord of Life! that, on this day, 

Didst make Thy triumph over death and sin; 

And, having harrowed hell, didst bring away 

Captivity thence captive, us to win: 

This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin; 

And grant that we, for whom Thou diddest die, 

Being with Thy dear blood clean washed from sin, 

May live forever in felicity! 

And that Thy love we weighing worthily, 

May likewise love Thee for the same again; 

And for Thy sake, that all like dear didst buy, 

With love may one another entertain! 

So let us love, dear Love, like as we ought, 

— Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught. 
Edmund Spenser, 1552-1599 


Different from Spenser's kind of writing is this simple 
Negro spiritual. The homespun language and prunitive lack 
of literary stage-setting help to make it strongly emotional. 
“Crucifixion’s” unknown author did not indulge in lofty 
utterances. The power of his beautiful poem lies in its 
ability to move us towards a warm, brooding pity. 
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The Crucifixion 
They crucified my Lord, 
And He never said a mumbalin’ word. 
They crucified my Lord, : 
And He never said a mumbalin’ word. 
Not a word — not a word — not a word. 


They nailed Him to the tree, 

And He never said a mumbalin’ word. 
They nailed Him to the tree, 

And He never said a mumbalin’ word. 
Not a word — not a word — not a word. 


They pierced Him in the side, 

And He never said a mumbalin’ word. 
They pierced Him in the side, 

And He never said a mumbalin’ word. 
Not a word — not a word — not a word, 


The blood came twinkalin’ down, 

And He never said a mumbalin’ word. 
The blood came twinkalin’ down, 

And He never said a mumbalin’ word. 
Not a word — not a word — not a word. 


He bowed His head and died, 

And He never said a mumbalin’ word. 
He bowed His head and died, 

And He never said a mumbalin’ word. 
Not a word — not a word — not a word. 


George Herbert was famous among his parishioners for 
kindliness and religious devotion. He had a way of stating 
profound beliefs in a playful manner. For example, “Easter 
Wings” is a poem so arranged on the printed page as to 
form the pattern of a pair of long wings. Another poem’s 
lines fall into the design of a church altar. Many of the 
verses are cryptograms or other kinds of puzzles. But 
mo matter how eccentric it may be in structure, Herbert's 
poetry is always characterized by a calm and sweet lyricism. 


Easter 


I got me flowers to straw Thy way, 
I got me boughs off many a tree; 
But Thou wast up by break of day, 
And brought’st Thy sweets along with Thee. 


Yet though my flowers be lost, they say 
A heart can never come too late; 
Teach it to sing Thy praise this day, 
And then this day my life shall date. 
George Herbert, 1593-1632 





NOTE: Next week's special issue on Mexico makes our Easter 
poetry page earlier than usual this year. 
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WHO DONE IT? 


HE detective fiction fan never makes excuses for his 

choice of reading matter. He says simply: “I like it.” You 
rave, and he reaches calmly for still another Murder in the 
Midriff and is soon long gone, deaf to your eloquence. 

What are you to do with a chap like that? Especially 
since he shows horse sense and is historically correct? He 
takes the curious position that the reader’s job is to read, the 
writer's to write. When better detective novels are written, 
he will read them. 

The detective novel is still in its infancy; yet already 
we have such smooth and subtle pieces of writing as 
Michael Innes’ Hamlet, Revenge!, N. Iles’ Before the Fact, 
John Buchan’s The Three Hostages, Clemence Dane’s Enter 
Sir John, Dorothy Sayers’ Strong Poison. The growing pop- 
ularity of any literary form, for whatever reason, will soon 
attract writers and crowd out mere scribblers, This is as 
true for the detective novel as it ever was for the more 
respectable literary novel. 

Most readers would rather have a detective story, anyway, 
than most of the novels of recent years. They want a yarn, 
a tale, a narrative packed with movement. They want it 
compounded of a reasonable number of shocking, pitiful, 
glorious, hilarious incidents, so deftly mixed that illusion 
becomes reality till the end of the last page. 

Not that the writers of detective fiction, even the earlier 
ones, were al] anonymous hacks! Poe’s four ventures in the 
field were done at the beginning of the last century. Charles 
Dickens, Robert Louis Stevenson, G. K. Chesterton, Arthur 
Machen would hardly be called purveyors of grubby shock- 
ers. And Dostoyevsky? What is Crime and Punishment, that 
overwhelming Russian masterpiece, but a detective tale full 
fledged, in which the murderer is soon found, the chief 
puzzle being how to bring him to punishment? What is 
Macbeth? Or Hamlet? 

Readers attract first-rate writers to any field of growing 
popularity. It was no surprise to me when the publishers 
revealed that Nicholas Blake, author of that excellent 
thriller, Trouble Brewing, was no less a person than C. Day 
Lewis who is one of the most important British poets today. 
The tale itself was a humdinger, But there was a treatise 
in it, too, competently handled; and my respect kept 
mounting for the admirable interpretation of modern politics 
and economics which the author wove in swiftly and with- 
out tediousness during the course of his sleuthing. John 
Buchan, former Governor General of Canada, is a respect- 
able name in letters, dating back to the old Yellow Book 
that published the careful efforts of young Stevenson, 
young Henley and young Oscar Wilde. In The Three 
Hostages, John Buchan wrote one of the most perfectly 
worked out and intriguing detective novels ever done. You 
must read it. Starting from three disjointed, widely scattered, 
irrelevant phrases, the author ends with a closely. knitted, 
satisfactory grip on the master criminal. 

At this point it may be well to say a word about the 
ingredients that go into the making of detective stories. 





By B. J. R. Stolper 


A mystery-story fan 
fingerprints his favorite reading 


Why do some of the hellish brews fail to give back the 
proper kick? Murder, mystery, detection, adventure, in- 
trigue, horror, the supernatural may ‘be found together, 
or severally, in all detective stories. In most of the good ones 
the crime must be murder. 

And the murderer? He sets the tone of the story, accord- 
ing to whether he is the cold, cruel city gangster, the cold, 
cruel country skinflint, the expert amateur, the rank ama- 
teur, the mad-scientist killer, the anti-everybody killer, 
the money-mad, the jealous, the cover-up killer, the double- 
personality, etc., etc. 

To baffle the murderer and aid the detective (or to 
baffle the detective and aid the murderer), a whole flourish- 
ing crop of contrivances has sprung up since the days of 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

The murder itself? Hm-mm, That may have been com- 
mitted under the influence of @ number of causes now 
beginning to grow embarrassingly familiar: hypnotism, 
sleep-walking, unknown drugs, congenital insanity, inter- 
mittent insanity; marihuana, master-minding, reading detec- 
tive-stories; intimidation, protective instinct, stupidity, cupid- 
ity, amusement, etc., etc. 

How to make one’s story “different,” there’s the rub! 
The best known of them all never bothered to do it. Sher- 
lock Holmes set the pattern (“You know my methods, 
Watson!”), and the sharp-nosed sleuth with his stooge has 
been holding good all the way down to the present day. 

But to my formula! I base it on the cream of them all 
who are writing at present — Dorothy Sayers, H. C, Bailey, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Dashiell Hammett, Virginia Rath, 
Manning Coles, Ngaio Marsh, If you cOnsider your whole 
detective story as a unit of one, mix in the following pro- 
portions: 

One half Sherlock Holmes; 

One fourth P. G. Wodehouse; 

One eighth sheer adventure; 

One eighth anything you know best. 


The serious old-timers who plod along and offer you 
nothing but problems, bore you. The jokesters who lark 


* along never serious about anything, annoy you. The knife- 


in-your-teeth-lads-knoek-’em-down-and-drag-em-out school, 
make you wonder where the police can be all this time. 
As to the specialists, they're not worth listening to — unless 
they mix judiciously the other three! 
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By Marjorie S. Watts 


Conversation is a team effort; you are 
not pulling unless you use your ears wisely 


OTHER interrupts her remarks to you to demand 
pointedly, “Are you listening?” “Sure,” you reply. 
“I hear you.” She’s not convinced. You can tell by 
the gleam in her eye and the set of her lips. This is because 
each of you means something different. For listening differs 
from hearing in the way that playing on the baseball team 
differs from watching the game. In the former case you're 
“in there pitching.” Not passive, but active. Just so, when 
you really listen, you take part, even when silent, in the 
exchange of ideas. You hear but with attention. You respond 
to the speaker. This quality of responsiveness is the first 
essential of listening which pays off. 

But perhaps you insist to your skeptical parent that you 
were paying attention. You glibly reel off every item of her 
directions. Stop at the grocery store on the way home and 
pick up an order she’s phoned in; get this and that; don’t 
forget any of the order. Triumphantly pausing for breath, 
you are disappointed that your evidence has produced no 
comment from your mother more gratifying than an un- 
certain, “Well, ——” Parents ought to have more faith in 
their offspring, you mutter. as you sally forth. About six p.m. 
you yourself furnish stunning justification for this lack of 
faith, for in a preoccupied mood you completely bypass 
the grocery. Now it’s closed, and there’s an appalling lack of 
wherewithal for dinner! 

Your plea in self defense would wring tears from a kitchen 
sink. Every human being forgets, you argue. You're no ele- 
phant. Suppose, like today, you get elected to the annual 
board, an occasion rivaling V-Day. As a matter of fact, you 
point out, parents might well take pride when their child 
achieves such prominence! “My goodness!” exclaims your 
callous mother, ransacking the refrigerator. “If you were 
elected to something every time you forget, you'd be in 
Who's Who by now, and I'd be in a padded cell!” You're 
uncertain which pains you more, this apparent indifference 
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YOU 
CISTEN ? 


to your own complicated concerns or the fact that dinner 
consists of remarkably uhappealing scraps. It’s a lot of grief 
to result from a leaking memory! 

For, along with responsiveness, effective listening includes 
retentiveness, which is just a five-dollar word for remember- 
ing much longer than five minutes. This is what was lacking 
in the foregoing pathetic incident. But, you insist, there are 
thousands of things your memoty does retain, and without 
effort, too. Why, in Spanish class, for instance, the least 
little direction stays with you. You get B+ in Spanish. But 
consider. Isn’t Spanish your favorite subject? Doesn’t it come 
so easily to you that you often imagine yourself a sefiorita? 
(That hair-do helps the illusion, too!) This is to say that 
whenever you're deeply interested in what’s going on, you 
pay attention. And whenever you pay attention, you retain 
impressions. If you add these items, the sum comes to this: 
to be certain of remembering, get interested. 

Now you shake your head hopelessly. There are matters 
in this world which leave you absolutely cold. Take Dad’s 
conversation at table about his golf game. Not only does it 
seem as if the needle is stuck in that record. It’s much pleas- 
anter to drift off in a haze about your next date. Except that 
Dad somehow seems to resent your being present only in 
the flesh. But sometimes the shoe is on the other foot. You're 
in the midst of an excited recital of the plans for the class 
dance and your drastic need for a new dress for the event. 
Dad glances up from the newspaper to remark, “I see that 
Henry Small is going to run for councilman.” With a low 
moan you launch into brutally frank comments about no- 
body’s caring what happens to you, or whether you look like 
a refugee or not. ° 

But recall that time when you were sharp enough to go 
along with Dad while he discoursed about his hobby. You 
uncorked your ears, interested yourself enough to pick up 
bits of golf information and discuss them with him. And sure 
enough, he returned the favor by being very reasonable 
about your going to your cousin’s for a week-end. Paid at- 
tention and remembered every point you made. You see? 
Right in the U. N. O. of your family circle, it’s good tit-for- 
tat technique to get interested. 

Now you'll remember numerous situations in every phase 
of your existence where this active listening pays off. Come 
to think of it, it’s a time and effort saver. In classes at school 
you've observed that attentive, interested students don’t have 
to work as hard on stuff in class or on homework. They've 
already soaked up some information, understanding, and 
know-how. Math, now, isn’t your long suit. But it’s less wear 
and tear on days when you resist the temptation to permit 
your brain to be very unmathematically occupied during 
class. Surprises and pleases you when you come up with an 


(Concluded on next page) 














“Not That { Want to Feel Like That” 


By Sedoris McCartney 


Y FOLKS they go back Japan, but I don’t think I go 
; Japan. I think I like stay in this country.” 

Seventeen-year-old George Ikeda smiled at me across the 
top of one of the crude hand-made tables in my barrack 
classroom in the Tule Lake segregation center. Friendliness 
shone in his narrow black eyes. 

“What do you plan to do if your family leaves and you 
stay on in the United States alone?” I asked. 

He looked thoughtfully out of our window and through 
the meshes of the high, man-proof fence, topped with four 
rows of barbed wire, just beyond. He was sitting astraddle 
the end of a bench rubbing the pale blue spots where his 
overalls, worn thin by vigorous football and the careful 
laundering of his Japanese mother, stretched taut over his 
knees. 

“I think maybe I work part time, go school part time.” 
The thought of making his way*alone among people of 
whose friendship he was uncertain made him grave for a 
moment. Then his face glowed with the anticipation of an 
eager dream. “I think I like try show Caucasian friend Japa- 
nese people not so bad after all maybe. : 

“I try be good personality. Maybe I go on finish high 
school with Caucasian boys when I get on outside. I like 
football. Maybe I play on same team with Caucasian boys. 
We get to be good friends maybe. Then I go down street — 
meet Caucasian friend — say ‘Hi!’ Caucasian he says ‘Hil!’ 
too.” 

George paused to dramatize this anticipated greeting, 
touching fingers to forehead casually and lifting them lightly 
away. The smile deepened a little on his rice-brown face, 
and he continued his eager dream. 

“I like that we both say ‘Hi!’ Be good friends. But maybe 
Caucasian boy he don’t say ‘Hi!’ But I say ‘Hi!’ anyway 
even if he don’t say ‘Hi!’ Be good friends. I like that.” 

This eagerness of George’s was not shared by Kenji Sato, 
another American-born Japanese boy. During a conversation 


across that same crude biology table a few days later, the 
dark eyes of shy, sensitive Kenji looked up only at long 
intervals. He held a stack of books on his lap. The micro- 
scope that fascinated him these days stood on the bench be- 
hind him. 

“Td like to go on to college, but I'm afraid I won't have 
a chance. My father is getting old and won't be able to 
work much longer.” 

But Kenji, too, had a dream. 

“I've thought I'd like to be a research scientist. And I also 
like mechanical drawing. I'd kind of like to do something 
to help people. I've lived through all the difficulties of 
evacuation with them. If I took mechanical drawing and 
architecture, maybe I could help with housing plans for 
them. They’ve got to live better or they never can compete 
with Caucasians.” Resentment burned momentarily in his 
eyes as he lifted and dropped them again. 

“I hope we can work for cooperation instead of competi- 
tion when evacuation is over,” I suggested. 

“I guess that would be better,” he agreed quietly, brush- 
ing back his gleaming black hair. “But when a fellow strikes 
you, you can’t let him keep on doing it. The Caucasian boys 
in grade school used to insult us Japanese and beat us up. 
I didn’t want to fight, but I couldn’t just let them do it. I 
suppose it was partly my fault somehow.” 

He lifted his eyes briefly again and admitted frankly 
what he obviously wished was not true. 

“I'm afraid that made me hate them. It’s not that I want 
to feel like that. It came while I was growing up —” 

Hundreds of eager lads like George, these weeks, with 
boyish spirits so strong that even this experience behind 
barbed wire has not discouraged them, are leaving their 
dismal barrack homes at last, heading through the metal 
turnstiles, on to “the outside,” wistful for a companionable 
“Hi!” from a Caucasian boy. And hundreds of shy sensitive 
Japanese-American boys like Kenji, with spirits bruised and 
scarred, are leaving the grim fence and watchtowers behind 
them, lifting anxious yet hopeful eyes to “the outside” be- 
cause “it’s not that they want to feel like that.” 





Do You Listen? 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


answer that nobody, least of all yourself, expected you'd be 
able to figure out. 

Out with the crowd, too. There was the night you thought 
you were too busy impressing your partner to bother to 
catch the name or line of the lanky boy you were introduced 
to. So every time you saw him after that, you couldn’t call 
him anything except “You,” or “Hi, there.” He naturally de- 
cided you were a goon. This was terrific, because he turned 
out to have a jalopy only six years old, an adequate allow- 
ance, and really haman manners. Many’s the day since when 
the sight of other girls reaping the advantage of cultivating 
timely interest has stirred remorse in your bosom. 

If you'd like to conduct a little survey for your own en- 
lightenment, you'll discover that keen listeners have some- 
thing in common. They are all very much alive to the world 


they live in, and consequently they have lots of fun. Go a 
step further and you'll find copious evidence that such people 
are popular. Their variety of interests, their willingness to 
let the other fellow get in his “two cents worth” of conver- 
sation, make them good company. But, you exclaim, it seems 
like a lot of uncalled for effort to go around spraining your 
ears to listen to everything! Not everything, of course. The 
more listening-conscious you become, the more discriminat- 
ing you realize you must be. It’s like having a lot of money 
without squandering it; splendid health without dissipating 
it; ability to make friends, but with it the ability to choose 
them. 

Book stores abound in volumes on how to speak well: No 
one questions the desirability of cultivating this skill. But 
the art of listening needs more emphasis than it has received 
to date. Incidentally, an expert listener stands an excellent 
chance of becoming a fine speaker. He knows how to esti- 
mate the value of his own spoken words! 
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“AJEPTUNE'’S TRIO” is a fantasy 

of the best sort; there is a firm 
basis of reality beneath the shifting 
dream-play. Of course, winds, seas, 
and ships do not have human per- 
sonalities. They do behave, however, 
in accordance with natural laws — as 
David has shown. 

I was especially impressed by the 
cleanliness of this prose. There is an 
absence of cluttering adjectives and 
adverbs. The lines move along 
briskly, with much rhythmic varia- 
tion. The trick of balancing a long 
sentence against a short, staccato one 
might be studied to advantage. 


Neptune's Trio 
1 


“I am the Wind, I am created by the 
rotation of the earth and by air rushing 
from warm to cold areas. I originate in 
the polar regions, go southward to meet 
myself coming north from the equator, 
and, once met, I rush eastward in the 
form of an immense whirlpool extending 
over hundreds of miles. Along the out- 
side I am continually changing direc- 
tion, putting any observer in a frenzy 
of worry as to what direction I will 
take next. I am notorious for destruc- 
tion. I cause the soil to erode and trees 
to uproot; I create dustbowls and 
matchsticks. The leaves betray my pres- 
ence by rustling at my approach and 
kowtowing as I go by. I whip the 
foliage of trees and bushes and tear it 
off when I have the power. In autumn 
the leaves grow decadent and I can 
blow them off with little trouble. The 
only sport then, when I don’t have a 
fight on my hands, is to chase the falling 
beauties and carry them for miles in my 
pockets before gently depositing them 
in a crook of a stone wall. 

I am the master of the Sea too. On 
a shallow lake I can pile up row on 
row of whitecaps in no time whatever; 
it takes a little longer on the broad ex- 
panse of the open Sea. Still, my work 
is repaid, because the results are more 
majestic. Have you ever seen one of my 
thirty or forty foot masterpieces of 
greens and blues, topped off with rush- 
ing foam like whipped cream on a mint 
sundae? 

This is my work: I rule the Ship. I 
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buffet her first on one side and then 
the other. I can blow her off her course 
if I choose, or I can put her on the 
jagged rocks of a lonely shore to be 
beaten to pulp by my subordinate, the 
Sea.” 


“I am the Sea. I work for the Ship, 
yet I am the Ship’s worst enemy. Mor- 
tals say that I have a continually 
changing aspect, and they are right. 
Look at me when a cloudbank obscures 
the late afternoon sun. Above is naught 
but the clean, delicate blue dome of the 
heavens; ahead there is a curtain of 
vapor. The sun’s rays gild the upper 
edge of the cloud and creep below it 
to sew a flaming border of gold. It is 
a wondrous sight I make. 

I keep the seaman miserable by run- 
ning my icy fingers down his back. I 
batter his Ship; playfully I toss it high 
and catch it again as it descends. I 
drench him and pave the way for the 
Wind to numb his hands and chill his 
innards. In cold weather I freeze myself 
upon his deck and cabin-top. In a storm 
I fly aboard the Ship and hit the splash- 
board and cabin-trunk with the force of 
a ramrod, rush aft in mad fury sloshing 
at backstays and winches, sheets and 
bits, finally slewing off the stern in a 
smother of foam. 

I am not always thus. At times I am 
just gruff and roll about in small waves 
with an occasional whitecap on my 
brow. Only when I am _ thoroughly 
heated up about the Wind and the 
world in general do I show my darker 
side.” 


“I am the Ship. I am in the swish and 
curl of the Sea under my forefoot. I 
am in the set of my jib and the flutter 
of my main; in the delicate curves with 
which I have been endowed, When I 
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am not sailing, I enjoy relaxing in the 
springy cushions of the waters or riding 
at anchor in calm harbors. At times like 
these, when you are away, I have time 
to think. Sentimentally I recall our 
cruising among rocky and pine-studded 
islands in beautiful fresh water lakes 
and salty ocean inlets — and our outwit- 
ting the storms on windswept reaches of 
open water. It is of these last that I 
take pride. 

In a heavy sea, the waters lash me 
time and again, trying to make me fall 
back, trying to sink me. Time and again 
I do fall back, but by doing so I defeat 
the Sea’s purpose; I emerge from each 
blow with less damage than if I had 
tried to stand against it. I shake the 
salty brine from my heaving decks and 
finally come out on top, though 
drenched I may be. I win because I 
employ feminine subtlety instead of 
brute strength, as do the unmoving 
cliffs of rock and stone that are eventu- 
ally undermined and washed away. I 
win because I am indebted to you for 
the loving care with which you have 
attended me. You, my skipper, tend my 
wounds, recaulk my seams, and replace 
my dirty canvas with creamy new Wam- 
sutta or Quequecan shaped by the best 
sailmakers. . 

I am a proud Ship, a beautiful Ship, 
when my topsides are spotless, my var- 
nish work rubbed down, and my brass 
polished. No woman is more graceful 
than I when I spread my billowing 
white acres to the passing Wind and 
frolic through the clear water as it gur- 
gles along my lee rail. My taut rigging, 
strummed by the Wind’s nimble fingers, 
whispers sweet music as it etches a 
delicate pattern upon the distant blue. 
I revel in my prettiness and thank you 
for it; I repay you for your work, your 
care; I will take you over reef and 
through gale. Once neglect me, discon- 
tinue your faith in me, and I will be 
hurt. My usefulness in this world will 
be ended and I shall carry you with 
me to the bottom. But keep me well- 
clothed and beautiful and I shall wor- « 
ship you and give you long years of 
companionship and service.” 

David Sutter, 17 
Grosse Pointe (Mich.) High School 
Miss Helen Mutton, teacher 
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SHARPEN YOUR WITS 





WHAT'S YOUR R.Q.? 


Make Your Own Movies 

When you go to a movie, you see a 
story in pictures flashed on a screen. 
The pictures are al] ready-made for you 
and all you have to do is sit back and 
watch them go by and enjoy them. 

The motion picture that you see grew 
out of a script — words on a page, de- 
scribing characters, action, speech, scen- 
ery. A movie writer and a director put 
their imaginations to work and turned 
those words into pictures. Stage de- 
signers, cameramen, even the “stars” — 
all these must follow the director's lead 
because he is the man who “sees” the 
picture as it is going to be. He is the 
man with visual imagination. 

A good reader needs visual imagina- 
tion just as much as a movie director 
does, When you open a book and start 
to read, your eyes pick up printed words 
on the page and hand them on to your 
imagination. Your imagination turns 
them into moving pictures in your mind. 
If you haven’t trained your visual imag- 
ination, the picture in your mind will be 
dull and blurred and boring. If you 
have, your picture of what you read 
will be clear and accurate and exciting. 

Good reading isn’t easy. You have to 
work at it. And one way you must work 
is to train your imagination to make 
pictures for you. If you do, you'll have 
fun with books. Picture each item as it 
emerges and then close your eyes and 
try to get the sweep of the entire scene. 


Does Your Imagination Have Eyes? 


Test 1: 

Here’s an easy test. Read the next 
paragraph and as soon as you finish it, 
try to get a clear picture of what you 
read. 

“We had gone scarcely a mile when we 
saw an imposing spectacle. From the river- 
bank on the right, away over the swelling 
prairie on the left, and in front as far as 
the eye could reach, was one vast host of 
buffalo. The outskirts of the herd were 
within a quarter of a mile. In many parts 
they were crowded so densely together 
that in the distance their rounded backs 
presented a surface of uniform blackness; 
but elsewhere they were more scattered, 
and from amid the multitude rose little 
columns of dust where some of them were 
rolling on the ground.” 


Reread the paragraph and close your 
eyes again. Is your mind-picture clearer 
and more detailed than it was the first 
time? Look back at the paragraph and 


ask yourself some questions about what 
you “saw.” Was the prairie swelling? 
Did the buffalo herd stretch as far as 
you could see? Did you see solid masses 
and also scattered groups? Did you see 
some animals rolling and sending up 
dust columns? 


Test 2: 


Read the next paragraph, close your 
eyes and try to “see” the picture it de- 
scribes. Open your eyes, and without 
looking back at the paragraph, take a 
piece of paper und a pencil and make a 
rough sketch of what you “saw.” 


“The hill was bare and evil looking, with 
no trees on its steep sides. Two or three 
dark spots looked as if they concealed 
pillboxes. On top was a long, low fort. Our 
anti-personnel shells were bursting above 
it with great red flames and other shells 
seemed to be landing on the fort and be- 
hind it. As we watched, there was a burst 
of smoke from behind the fort, then three 
more bursts and the sound of the explo- 
sions. We knew we had hit something.” 


Now check your drawing by reread- 
ing the paragraph. 


Test 3: 


Now test yourself on the following 
description of a person. Read the para- 
graph and then close your eyes and tell 
the class what you see. Be sure that you 
are really seeing what you describe, not 
just repeating words which you remem- 
ber from the paragraph. 


“Mr. Creakle’s face was fiery, and his 
eyes were small and deep in his head; he 
had thick veins in his forehead, a little 
nose, and a large chin. He was bald on the 
top of his head; and had some thin wet- 
looking hair that was just turning gray, 
brushed across each temple, so that the two 
sides interlaced on his forehead.” 


Test 4: 


This test is harder. It demands more 
imagination. In the following paragraph 
you are told what a sick boy is feeling 
and doing. How he feels affects the way 
in which he acts. Read the paragraph 
and then try to act it out as you see it in 


. your imagination. Let your classmates 


judge the vividness of your imagination. 


“Jade lay there in the bunk, staring at 
the walls. . . . He tried to sit up, but 
that numbing dizziness was coming back, 
the drenching cold sweat that made him 
clench his teeth and cling to consciousness 
with his main strength. . . . He sat up on 
the bunk, rested his head in his hands till 
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the floating sensation went away. He 
wrapped a big flannel robe of Minnie’s 
about that absurd nightgown, and put his 
feet into huge carpet slippers. . . . He 
went out through the main cabin.” 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


Listed below are five titles from this 
week’s table of contents and seven 
themes. Can you match the correct 
theme to each title? 


1. “Who Done It?” 

2. “Teen-Age Surgeons” 

8. “It’s Not That I Want to Feel Like 
That” 

4. “Do You Listen?” 

5. “Suspicion” 

. The eyes told all 

. Japan today and tomorrow 

. Turning early ambition into reality 

Dissecting a popular literary form 

. How not to read mystery stories 

. It pays to prick up your ears 

. Postwar enemy-alien youth prob- 
lems 


THAT’S WHAT YOU SAY 


Overworked words grow tired and 
threadbare. You would feel that your 
parents weren't doing right by you if 
they provided you with one suit or dress 
and no more. If you had to wear it to 
school five days a week, to church, to 
parties, to the movies, for week ends in 
the country it would be shabby and 
you'd hate the sight of it. 

There are words in your vocabulary 
that you've used for so many purposes 
that they’ve grown shabby and faded 
and meaningless. Each of the following 
sentences contains one of them. How 
many fresh substitutes can you find for 
each of them? Compare your lists with 
those of your classmates. 


Rim? AO op 


1. The assembly speaker gave an inter- 
esting talk. 

2. Jim gave an oral report on an inter- 
esting book. 

3. I met an interesting person at the 
party last night. 

4. Mother still believed I had done it, 
even after I had said three times that I 
hadn't. 

5. The witness said that he had never 
seen the man before. 

6. “Come with me,” he said. 

7. I went to a good game this afternoon. 

8. My seventh grade teacher was the 
best I've ever had. 

9. Father is going to buy a good car. 

10. That restaurant serves good food. 

11. She is one of the best girls in the 
class. 

12. She will leave her things with her 
mother while she is away. 

13. He always asks about the things 
that he knows interest me. 

14, He chopped down a small tree. 

15. I know that what I did this after- 
noon was bad. 

16. He goes along the street in the 
same way every day. 
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$ THE atmosphere of the railway 
carriage thickened with tobacco 
smoke, Mr. Mummery became in- 
creasingly aware that his breakfast had 
not afteed with him. 

There could have been nothing 
wrong with the breakfast itself. Brown 
bread; bacon fried to a delicious crisp- 
ness; coffee made as only Mrs. Sutton 
knew how to make it. Mrs. Sutton had 
been a real find, and, that was some- 
thing to be thankful for. For Ethel, since 
her nervous breakdown in the summer, 
had really not been fit to wrestle with 
the untrained girls who had come and 
gone in tempestuous succession. It took 
very little to upset Ethel nowadays, poor 
child. Mr. Mummery, trying hard to ig- 
nore his growing internal discomfort, 
hoped he was not in for an illness. It 
would worry Ethel terribly, and Mr. 
Mummery would cheerfully have laid 


By Dorothy L. Sayers 
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Someone had it in for Mr. Mummery. Who? 


down his rather uninteresting little life 
to spare Ethel a moment's uneasiness. 

He slipped a digestive tablet into his 
mouth—he had taken lately to carrying 
a few tablets about with him—and 
opened his paper. There did not seem 
to be very much news. A question had 
been asked in the House about Gov- 
ernment typewriters. A further split 
had occurred in the Liberal party. The 
police were still looking for the woman 
who was supposed to have poisoned a 
family in Lincoln. Two girls had been 
trapped in a burning factory. 

At Paragon Station, Mr. Mummery 
descended and took a tram. The in- 
ternal discomfort was taking the form 
of a definite nausea. Happily he con- 
trived to reach his office before the 
worst occurred. He was seated at his 
desk when his partner came breezing 
in, . 
“"’Morning, Mummery,” said Mr. 
Brookes in his loud tones, adding inevi- 
tably, “Cold enough for you?” 

“Quite,” replied Mr. Mummery. “Un- 
pleasantly raw, in fact.” 

“Beastly, beastly,” said Mr. Brookes. 
“Your bulbs all in?” 

“Not quite all,” confessed Mr, Mum- 
mery. “As a ‘matter of fact I haven't 
been feeling—” 

“Pity,” interrupted his partner. “Great 
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pity. Ought to get ‘em in early. Mine 
were in last week. You're lucky, living 
in the country. Find it better than Hull, 
I expect, eh? How’s the missus?” 

“Thank you, she’s very much better.” 

“Glad to hear that, very glad. Hope 
we shall have her about again this win- 
ter as usual. Can’t do without her in the 
Drama Society, you know. By Jove, I 
shan’t forget her acting last year in 
‘Romance.’ She and young Welbeck 
positively brought the house down, 
didn’t they? The Welbecks were asking 
after her only yesterday.” 

“I hope she will soon be able to take 
up her social activities again. But the 
doctor says she mustn’t overdo it. No 
worry, he says—that’s the important 
thing. She is to go easy and not rush 
about or undertake too much.” 

“Quite right, quite right. I cut out 
worrying years ago and look at me! 





Fit as a fiddle, for all 
again. You're not looking a 
thing, by the way.” te, 

“A touch of dyspepsia,” sald} 
Mummery. “Nothing much.” 

“Well now, well now—we must do 2 
spot of work, I suppose. Where’s that 
lease of Ferraby’s?” 

Mr. Mummery, who did not feel at 
his conversational best that morning, 
rather welcomed this suggestion, and 
for half an hour was allowed to pro- 
ceed in peace with the duties of an 
estate agent. Presently, however, Mr. 
Brookes burst into speech again. 

“By the way,” he said abruptly, “I 
suppose your wife doesn’t know of a 
good cook, does she?” 

“Well, no,” replied Mr. Mummery. 
“They aren’t so easy to find nowadays. 
In fact, we've only just got suited our- 
selves. But why? Surely your old Cookie 
isn’t leaving you?” 

“Good lord, no!” Mr. Brookes laughed 
heartily. “It’s for the Philipsons. Their 
girl’s getting married. I said to Philip- 
son, ‘You mind what you're doing,’ I 
said, ‘Get somebody you know some- 
thing about, or you may find yourself 
landed with this poisoning woman — 
what's her name — Andrews. Don’t want 
to be sending wreaths to your funeral 
yet awhile,’ I said. He laughed, but 
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it’s no laughing matter and so I told 
him. What we pay the police for I 
simply don’t know. Nearly a month 
now, and they can’t seem to lay: hands 
on the woman. All they say is, they 
think she’s hanging about the neigh- 
borhood and ‘may seek a situation as 
cook.’ As cook! Now I ask you! It’s only 
to be hoped they'll manage to catch 
hef before she tries her hand on any- 
body else. As I told Philipson —” 

“You think Mrs. Andrews did it, 
then?” 


“Did it? Of course she did it. It’s plain 
as the nose on your face. Looked after 
her old father, and he died suddenly — 
left her a bit of. money, too. Then she 
keeps house for an elderly gentleman, 
and he dies suddenly. Now there’s this 
husband and wife—man dies and 
woman taken very ill, of arsenic poison- 
ing. Cook runs away, and you ask, did 
she do it? I don’t mind betting that 
when they dig up the father and the 
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other old bird they'll find them full of 
arsenic, too. Once that sort gets started, 
they don’t stop. Grows on ‘em, as you 
might say.” 

“I suppose it does,” said Mr. Mum- 
mery. He picked up his paper again 
and studied the photograph of the 
missing woman. “She looks harmless 
enough,” he remarked. “Rather a nice, 
motherly-looking kind of woman.” 

“She’s got a bad mouth,” pronounced 
Mr. Brookes. He ‘had a theory that 
character showed in the mouth. “I 
wouldn’t trust that woman an inch.” 

As the day went on, Mr. Mummery 
felt better. He was not visited by that 
tiresome pain which had become al- 
most habitual in the last fortnight. By 
the end of the day, he became quite 
light-hearted. He bought a bunch of 
bronze chrysanthemums to carry home 
to Ethel, and it was with a feeling of 
pleasant anticipation that he left the 
train and walked up the garden path. 

He was a little dashed-by not find- 
ing his wife in the sitting room. Still 
clutching the bunch of chrysanthemums 
he pattered down the passage and 
pushed open the kitchen door. 

Nobody was there but the cook. She 
was sitting at the table with her back 
to him, and started up almost guiltily 
as he approached. 

“Lor’, sir,” she said, “you give me 
quite a start.” 

“Where is Mrs. Mummery? Not feel- 
ing bad again, is she?” 

“Well, sir, she’s got a bit of a head- 
ache, poor lamb. I made her lay down 
and took her up a nice cup o’ tea at 
half past four. I think she’s dozing 
nicely now.” 

“Dear, dear,” he said. “I'll just run 
up and have a peep at her. I won't dis- 
turb her if she’s asleep. By the way, 
what are we having for dinner?” 

“Well, I had made a nice steak-and- 
kidney pie,” Mrs. Sutton, in accents 
suggesting that she would readily turn 
it into a pumpkin or a coach and fours 
if it was not approved of. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Mummery. “Pastry? 
Well, I—I haven’t been feeling alto- 
gether the thing just lately, and lard 
does not seem to suit me nowadays.” 

“Well, it don’t suit some people, and 
that’s a fact,” agreed Mrs. Sutton. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if you’ve got a bit of 
a chill on the liver. I’m sure this 
weather is enough to upset anybody.” 

She bustled to the table and cleared 
away the picture paper which she had 
been reading. 

“Perhaps the mistress would like her 
dinner sent up to her?” Mrs. Sutton 
suggested in a mild voice. 

Mr. Mummery said he would go and 
see, and tiptoed his way upstairs. Ethel 
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was lying snuggled under the eiderdown 
and looked very small and fragile. She 
stirred as he came in and smiled up at 
him. 

“Hullo, darling!” said Mr. Mummery. 

“Hullo! You back? I must have been 
asleep. I got tired and headachy, and 
Mrs. Sutton packed me off upstairs.” 

“You've been doing too much,” said 
her husband, taking her hand in his and 
sitting down on the edge of the bed. 

“Yes—it was naughty of me. What 
lovely flowers, Harold. All for me?” 

“All for you,” said Mr. Mummery 
tenderly. 

Mrs. Mummery smiled. 

“Run away, now, I'm going to get 
up,” she said. 

“Much better to go to bed, my pre- 
cious, and let Mrs. Sutton send your 
dinner up,” said her husband. 

Ethel protested, but he was firm with 
her. If she didn’t take care of herself, 
she wouldn’t be allowed to go to the 
Drama Society meetings. And every- 
body was so anxious to have her back. 
The Welbecks had been asking after 
her and saying that they really couldn’t 
get on without her. 

“Did they?” said Ethel with some 
animation. “It’s very sweet of them to 
want me. Well, perhaps I'll go to bed 
after all. And how has my old hubby 
been all day?” 

“Not too bad, not too bad.” 

“No more tummyaches?” 

“Well, just a little tummyache. But 
it’s quite gone now. Nothing to worry 
about.” 

Mr. Mummery experienced no more 
distressing symptoms the next day or 
the next. Following the advice of the 
newspaper expert, he took to drinking 
orange juice, and was delighted with 
the results of the treatment. On Thurs- 
day, however, he was taken so ill in 
the night that Ethel was alarmed and 
insisted on sending for the doctor. The 
doctor felt his pulse and looked at his 
tongue and appeared to take the mat- 
ter lightly. An inquiry into what he 
had been eating elicited the fact that 
dinner had consisted of pig’s trotters, 
followed by a milk pudding, and that, 
before retiring, Mr. Mummery had con- 
sumed a large glass of orange juice, ac- 
cording to his new regime. 

“There’s your trouble,” said Dr. Grif- 
fith cheerfully, “Orange juice is an ex- 
cellent thing, and so are trotters, but 
not in combination. Pig and oranges 
together are extraordinarily bad for the 
liver. I don’t know why they should 
be, but there’s no doubt that they are. 
Now I'll send you round a little pre- 
scription. And don’t you worry about 
him, Mrs. Mummery, he’s as sound as 
a trout. Don’t be alarmed about your 
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hubby. We'll soon have him out and 
about again.” 

The prophecy was fulfilled, but not 
immediately. Mr. Mummery,# though 
confining his diet to Benger’s food, 
bread and milk and beef tea skilfully 
prepared by Mrs. Sutton and brought to 
his bedside by Ethel, remained very 
seedy all through Friday, and was only 
able to stagger rather shakily downstairs 
on Saturday afternoon. He had evi- 
dently suffered a “thorough upset.” 
However, he was able to deal with the 
household books. Ethel was not a busi- 
ness woman, and Mr. Mummery always 
ran over the accounts with her. Having 
settled up with the butcher, the baker, 
the dairy and the coal merchant, Mr. 
Mummery looked up inquiringly. 

“Anything more, darling?” 

“Well, there’s Mrs. Sutton. This is the 
end of her month, you know.” 

“So it is. Well, you're quite satisfied 
with her, aren’t you darling?” 

“Yes, rather—aren’t you? She’s a good 





cook, and a sweet motherly old thing, 
too Don’t you think it was a real brain 
wave of mine, engaging her like that, 
on the spot?” 

“I do, indeed,” said Mr. Mummery. 

“Jt was a perfect providence, her 
turning up like that, just after that 
wretched Jane had gone off without 
even giving notice. I was in absolute 
despair. It was a little bit of a gamble, 
of course, taking her without any ref- 
erences, but naturally, if she'd been 
looking after a widowed mother, you 
couldn’t expect her to give references.” 

“N-no,” said Mr. Mummery. At the 


time he had felt uneasy about the mat- . 


ter, though he had not liked to say 
much because, of course, they simply 
had to have somebody. 

Mr. Mummery counted out the 
money for the month’s expenses. 

“And by the way, my dear,” he said, 
“you might just mention to Mrs, Sut- 
ton that if she must read the morning 
paper before I come down, I should be 
obliged if she would fold it neatly after- 
wards.” 

On Sunday, Mr. Mummery felt very 
much better—quite his old self, in fact. 
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He enjoyed the News of the World over 
breakfast in bed, reading the murders 
rather carefully. He noticed that 
Brookes had been perfectly right. Mrs. 
Andrews’ father and former employer 
had been “dug up” and had, indeed, 
proved to be full of arsenic. 

He came downstairs for dinner — 
roast sirloin, and an apple tart to fol- 
low. After three days of invalid diet, it 
was delightful to savour the crisp fat 
and underdone lean. He ate moderately, 
but with enjoyment. 

It was a fine afternoon, and at three 
o'clock, when he was quite certain that 
the roast beef was “settling” properly, 
it occurred to Mr. Mummery that it 
would be a good thing to put the, rest 
of those bulbs in. He slipped on his old 
gardening coat and wandered out to the 
potting shed. Here he picked up a bag 
ot tulips and a trowel, and then, re- 
membering that he was wearing his 
good trousers, decided that it would be 
wise to take a mat to kneel on. Stooping 





down, he felt about in the dark among 
the flower pots. Yes, there it was, but 
there was: a tin of something in the 
way. He lifted the tin carefully out. 
Of course, yes—the remains of the 
weed killer. 

Mr. Mummery glanced at the pink 
label, printed in staring letters with the 
legend: “Arsenical Weed Killer. Poison,” 
and observed, with a mild feeling of 
excitement, that it was the same brand 
of stuff that had been associated with 
Mrs. Andrews’ latest victim. He was 
rather pleased about it. It gave him a 
sensation of being remotely but defi- 
nitely in touch with important events. 
Then he noticed, with surprise and a 
little annoyance, that the stopper had 
been put in quite loosely. 

“However'd I come to leave it like 
that?” he grunted. “Shouldn’t wonder if 
all the goodness has gone off.” He re- 
moved the stopper and squinted into 
the can, which appeared to be half-full. 
Then he rammed the thing home again, 
giving it a sharp thump with the han- 
dle of the trowel for better security. 

He was a trifle disconcerted, when 
he came in after planting the tulips, to 
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find visitors in the sitting room. He was 
always pleased to see Mrs. Welbeck and 
her son, but he would rather have had 
warning, so that he could have scrubbed 
the garden mould out of his nails more 
thoroughly. Not that Mrs. Welbeck ap- 
peared to notice. She was a talkative 
woman and paid little attention to any- 
thing but her own conversation. Much 
to Mr. Mummery’s annoyance, she 


- chose to prattle about the Lincoln Poi- 


soning Case. A most unsuitable subject 
for the tea table, thought Mr. Mum- 
mery, at the best of times, and besides, 
this kind of talk was not good for Ethel. 
After all, the poisoner was still sup- 
posed to be in the neighborhood. It was 
enough to make even a strong-nerved 
woman uneasy. He must stop Mrs. Wel- 
beck somehow, or there would be a 
repetition of one of the old, dreadful, 
hysterical scenes. 

He broke into the conversation with 
violent abruptness. 

“Those cuttings, Mrs. Welbeck,” he 
said. “Now is just about the time to 
take them. If you care to come down 
to the garden I will get them for you.” 

He saw a relieved glance pass be- 
tween Ethel and young Welbeck. Evi- 
dently the boy understood the situa- 
tion and was chafing at his mother’s 
tactlessness. Mrs. Welbeck, with oblig- 
ing readiness, accompanied her host 
down the garden and chattered cheer- 
fully while he selected and trimmed the 
cuttings. She complimented Mr. Mum- 
mery on the immaculacy of his gravel 
paths, “I simply cannot keep the weeds 
down,” she said. 

Mr. Mummery mentioned the weed 
killer and praised its efficacy. 

“That stuff!” Mrs. Welbeck stared 
at him. Then she shuddered. “I wouldn't 
have it in my place for a thousand 
pounds,” she said, with emphasis. 

Mr. Mummery smiled. “Oh, we keep 
it well away from the house,” he said. 
“Even if I were a careless sort of per- 
son — 

He broke off. The recollection of the 
loosened stopper had come to him sud- 
denly, and it was as though, deep down 
in his mind, some obscure assembling 
of ideas had taken place. He left it at 
that, and went into the kitchen to fetch 
a newspaper to wrap up the cuttings. 

Their approach to the house had evi- 
dently been seen from the sitting room 
window, for when they entered, young 


Welbeck was already on his feet and — 


holding Ethel’s hand in the act of say- 
ing good-bye. He maneuvered his 
mother out of the house with tactful 
promptness and Mr. Mummery returned 
to the kitchen to clear up the news- 
papers he had fished out of the drawer. 
To clear them up and to examine them 
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more closely. Something had struck him 
about them, which he wanted to verify. 
He turned them over very carefully, 
sheet by sheet. Yes—he had been right. 
Every portrait of Mrs. Andrews, every 
paragraph and line about the Lincoln 
Poisoning Case, had been carefully cut 
out. 

Mr. Mummery sat down by the 
kitchen fire. He felt as though he 
needed warmth. There seemed to be a 
curious lump of something at the pit of 
his stomach—something that he was 
chary of investigating. 

He tried to recall the appearance of 
Mrs. Andrews as shown in the news- 
paper photographs, but he had not a 
good visual memory. He remembered 
having remarked to Brookes that it was 
a “motherly” face. Then he tried count- 
ing up the time since the disappearance. 
Nearly a month, Brookes had said — 
and that was a week ago. Must be 
over a month. A month. He had just 
paid Mrs. Sutton her month’s money. 

“Ethel!” was the thought that ham- 
mered at the door of his brain. At all 
costs he must cope with this monstrous 
suspicion on his own. He must spare her 
any shock or anxiety. And he must be 
sure of his ground. To dismiss the only 
decent cook they had ever had out of 
sheer, unfounded panic, would be 
wanton cruelty to both women. How- 
ever it was done, there would be 
trouble. Ethel would not understand 
and he dared not tell her. 

But if by any chance there was any- 
thing in this ghastly doubt—how could 
he expose Ethel to the appalling danger 
of having the woman in the house a 
moment longer? He thought of the 
family at Lincoln — the husband dead, 
the wife escaped by a miracle with her 
life. Was not any shock better than 
that? 

Mr. Mummery felt suddenly very 
lonely and tired. His illness had taken 
it out of him. 

Those illnesses—they had begun, 
when? Three weeks ago he had had the 
first attack. Yes, but then he had always 
been rather subject to gastric troubles. 
Not so violent as these last, but un- 
doubted bilious attacks. 

He pulled himself together and went 
into the sitting room. Ethel was tucked 
up in a corner of the chesterfield. 

“That woman has worn you out with 
talking. She oughtn’t to talk so much.” 

“No.” Her head shifted wearily in the 
cushions. “All about that horrible case. 
I don’t like hearing about such things.” 

“Of course not, Still, when a thing 
like that happens in the neighborhood, 
people will gossip and talk. It would 
be a relief if they caught the woman. 
One doesn’t like to think —” 
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“I don’t want to think of anything so 
hateful. I don’t want to hear about it 
at all. I want to be quiet. I want to be 
quiet. I want to be quiet!” 

He recognized the rising hysteria, 

“Don’t worry, darling. We won't talk 
about horrors.” 

No. It would not do to talk about 
them. 

Next morning Mr, Mummery opened 
his paper eagerly. He would have been 
glad to learn that an arrest had been 
made over the week-end. But there was 
no news for him. Both in his own paper 
and in those purchased on the way to 
the office, the Lincoln Poisoning Trag- 
edy had been relegated to an obscure 
paragraph on a back page, which said 
the police were still quite baffled. 

The next few days were the most 
uncomfortable that Mr. Mummery had 
ever spent. He developed a habit of 
coming down early in the morning and 
prowling about the kitchen. This made 
Ethel nervous, but Mrs. Sutton offered 
no remark, She watched him tolerantly, 
even, he thought, with something like 
amusement. After all, it was ridiculous. 
What was the use of supervising the 
breakfast, when he had to be out of the 
house every day between half past nine 
and six? 

At the office, Brookes rallied him on 
the frequency with which he rang up 
Ethel. Mr. Mummery paid no attention. 
it was reassuring to hear her voice. 


Normne happened, and by the fol- 
lowing Thursday he began to think that 
he had been a fool. He came home late 
that night. Brookes had persuaded him 
to go with him to a little bachelor din- 
ner for a friend who was about to get 
married. The household was in bed 
when he got back but a note from Mrs. 
Sutton lay on the table, informing him 
that there was cocoa for him in the 
kitchen. 

He sipped it thoughtfully, standing 
by the kitchen stove. After the first sip, 
he put the cup down. Was it his fancy, 
or was there something queer about the 
taste? He sipped it again, rolling it upon 
his tongue. It seemed to him to have a 
faint tang, metallic and unpleasant. In 
a sudden dread he ran out to the scul- 
lery and spat the mouthful in the sink. 

After this, he stood quite still for a 
moment or two. Then, with a curious 
deliberation, as though his movements 
bad been dictated, he fetched an empty 
medicine bottle from the pantry shelf, 
tipped the contents of the cup carefully 
into it. He slipped the bottle into his 
coat pocket and moved on tiptoe to the 
back door. Still on tiptoe, he stole across 
the garden to the potting shed. Stooping 
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down, he struck a match. He knew ex- 
actly where he had left the tin of weed 
killer. Cautiously he lifted it out. The 
match flared up and burnt his fingers, 
but before he could light another his 
sense of touch had told him what he 
wanted to know. The stopper was loose 
again. Panic seized Mr. Mummery, He 
wanted very badly to run and tell 
somebody what he had discovered. In- 
stead, he replaced the tin exactly where 
he had found it and went back to the 
house. As he crossed the garden again, 
he noticed Ethel’s window was dark. 
If she had drunk anything deadly there 
would be lights everywhere, movements, 
calls for the doctor. 


Still with the same odd presence of 


mind and precision, he went in, washed 
out the utensils and made a second 
brew of cocoa, which he left standing 
in the saucepan. He crept quietly to 
his bedroom. Ethel’s voice greeted him 
on the threshold. 

“How late you are, Harold. Naughty 
old boy! Have a good time?” 

“Not bad. You all right, darling?” 

“Quite all right. Did Mrs. Sutton 
leave something hot for you?” 

“Yes, but I wasn’t thirsty.” 

Ethel laughed. “Oh! it was that sort 
of party, was it?” 

Mr. Mummery did not attempt any 
denials. Next morning he would act. 

Mr. Dimthorpe, the chemist, was a 
great friend of Mr. Mummery’s. They 
had often sat together in the untidy 
little shop on Spring Bank and ex- 
changed views. Mr. Mummery told his 
story frankly to Mr. Dimthorpe and 
handed over the bottle of cocoa. Mr. 
Dimthorpe congratulated him on his 
intelligence. 

“I will have it ready for you by this 
evening,” he said, “and if it’s what you 
think it is, then we shall have a clear 
case on which to take action.” 

Mr. Mummery was extremely inatten- 
tive at business all day. At half past 
four, he shut up his desk and announced 
that he was off early. 

Mr. Dimthorpe was ready for him. 

“No doubt about it,” he said. “I used 
Marsh’s test. It’s a heavy dose—no won- 
der you tasted it. There must be four 
or five grains of pure arsenic in that 
bottle. Look, here’s the mirror. You can 
see it for yourself.” 

Mr. Mummery gazed with the chem- 
ist at the little glass tube with its omi- 
nous purple-black stain. 

“Will you ring up the police from 
here?” asked the chemist. 

“No,” said Mr. Mummery. “No —I 
want to get home. God knows what's 
happening there.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Dimthorpe. 
“Leave it to me. I'll ring them up.” 


SENIO® 


The local train did not go fast 
enough for Mr. Mummery. Ethel — poi- 
soned — dying — dead — the wheels 
drummed in his ears. He almost ran 
out of the station and along the road. 
A car was standing at his door, He 
broke into a gallop. It had happened 
already. The doctor was there. Fool 


‘that he was to have left things so late. 


Then, while he was still a hundred 
and fifty yards off, he saw the front 
door open. A man came out followed 
by Ethel herself. The visitor got into 
his car and was driven away. Ethel 
went in again. She was safe — safe! 


He could hardly control himself to 
hang up his hat and coat and go in 
looking reasonably calm. His wife 
greeted him in some surprise. There 
were tea things on the table. 

“Back early, aren’t you?” 

“Yes — business was slack. Somebody 
been to tea?” 

“Yes, young Welbeck. About the ar- 
rangements for the Drama Society.” She 
spoke briefly but with an undertone of 
excitement. 

A qualm came over Mr. Mummery. 
Would a guest be any protection? His 
face must have shown his feelings, for 
Ethel stared at him in amazement. 

“What's the matter, Harold?” 

“Darling,” said Mr. Mummery, 
“there’s something I want to tell you 
about.” He took her hand in his. “Some- 
thing a little unpleasant, I’m afraid —” 

“Oh, ma’am!” 

The cook was in the doorway. 

“I beg your pardon, sir—I didn’t 
know you was in. Oh, ma’am, there 
was a young man at the fishmonger’s 
and he’s just come from Grimsby and 
they’ve caught that dreadful woman — 
that Mrs. Andrews. Isn’t it a good 
thing? It’s worritted me dreadful to 
think she was going about like that. 
Taken a job as housekeeper she had to 
two elderly ladies and they found the 
wicked poison on her. I been keeping 
my eyes open for her, but it’s at Grims- 
by she was all the time.” 

Mr. Mummery clutched at the arm 
of his chair, It had all been a mad mis- 
take then. He wanted to shout or cry. 
He wanted to apologize to this foolish, 
pleasant, excited woman. All a mistake. 

But there had been the cocoa. Mr. 
Dimthorpe. Marsh’s test. Five grains of 
arsenic. Who, then'— ? 

He glanced around at his wife, and 
in her eyes he saw something that he 
had never seen before. . . . 





Reprinted from In the Teeth of the Evi- 
dence. Copyright, 1940, by Dorothy L. 
Sayers. 
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United Airlines 


Pilot and Co-pilot: Flying for the airlines is top rung of their profession. 





T 18,000 feet over Toledo, 

Co-pilot Joe Smith checks 
his flight plan. His wristwatch 
shows 2:15. He grins at the 
pilot. 

“Right on the nose.” 

The pilot nods. “Okay, Joe. 
You can take her for a while.” 

Joe settles himself behind the 
controls, getting the feel of the 
big ship. Less than a year ago 
he’d been flying cargo over the 
Hump for the A.T.C. You did 
things differently in an airliner 
~—never took a chance. Yet it 
was a good feeling. He was 
filving — doing the job he had 
been trained to do. In a few 
years maybe he'd be promoted 
to Captain. Then he'd be the 
pilot who was breaking in 
some younger man. Joe smiled. 
Yes, it was a good life, and 
there was a bright future ahead 
for him. 


300,000 Pilots Trained 


There are hundreds of Joe 
Smiths flying for the airlines 
today, and there will be hun- 
dreds more in the months to 
come. They will be the lucky 
ones = the ones who “made the 
grade.” 

But many thousands of air 
forces veterans, trained pilots 
all, will hear airline employment 
managers say: “Sorry, but we'll 
keep your name on file.” 

During the war, more than 
300,000 pilots were trained in 
the air forces. A good propor- 





PILOTS WITHOUT PLANES 


By SAM BURGER, Aviation Editor 


tion of them have logged thou- 
sands of flying hours in twin- 
engined and  multi- engined 
transports and bombers. Some 
of these pilots flew transports 
for the Air Transport Command, 
and were trained in schools 
operated by the airlines. These 
will rank high in the preferred 
list of applicants for airline 
piloting jobs. 

Both the A.T.C. and the 
Naval Air Transport Service 
“borrowed” pilots from the air- 
lines at the start of the war. 
Most of these men, all with 
previous airline experience, have 
already returned to their old 
jobs. 

Fighter pilots and recco pilots 
have even heavier odds against 
them in seeking piloting jobs 
with the airlines. Few pilots 
who have been trained for sin- 
gle-seater combat have the kind 
of stability needed in civil avia- 
tion. The airlines will think 
twice before entrusting planes 
and passengers to pilots who 
have learned to make their own 
rules during an emergency. But 
even if the airlines employ only 
veterans for years to come, they 
cannot absorb more than a frac- 
tion of all these pilots. 

In 1944, the domestic air- 
lines of the U. S. had a total 
of 2,850 pilots and co-pilots. 
Admittedly, the airlines will 
soon be using several times the 
number of planes in operation 
during 1944. But the most op- 





timistic estimate foresees only 
about 32,000 airline piloting 
jobs in 1955. That means it 
would take ten years for the 
airlines to give employment to 
one-tenth of the veterans who 
flew for the armed forces. And 
clearly, nobody is going to wait 
around for ten years, or even 
five. Aviation moves too fast for 
that. 

As a matter of fact, most of 
the veteran airmen who find 
jobs as pilots will not find them 
with the airlines. They will find 
these jobs in flight instruction, 
light-weight cargo flying, char- 
ter services, crop dusting, and 
a host of other activities known 
as “industrial aviation.” 


Good Pay 


Airline pilots are at the top 
of their profession. No matter 
how many thousands of hours 
an ex-Army air forces pilot 
may have, he must still start as 
a co-pilot, or also known as 
first officer. It will take him 
from two to four years of con- 
tinuous study and hard work 
to make the grade as captain. 

Airline captains earn salaries 
ranging from $500 to $1,000 a 
month. Co-pilots earn between 
$200 and $370 a month. In an 
average career of 25 years, the 
airline pilot will endorse pay- 
checks totaling well over $200,- 
000. 

Working hours are just as 
pleasant to contemplate. The 
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E don’t know what you 
think about jet planes, but 
the Army is sold on them. At 
least six jet bomber models are 
now under construction for the 
Army. The largest of these is 
the Northrop XB-49, which will 
have four jet engines each rated 
at 10,000 Ib. thrust. (Jet en- 
gines are rated in thrust rather 
than in horsepower.) Range of 
the XB-49 will be about 12,000 
miles — enough to fly to Japan 
and back non-stop. 
* * * 

The Army also has developed 
a fondness for rockets — but not 
the 4th of July kind. Latest 
Army rocket is radio-controlled, 
reaches a 50-mile altitude, and 
can make a target of any spot 
on earth. Something to think 
about in this atomic age. 

* * * 

A more peaceful note is 
sounded by recent experiments 
to develop all-weather flying: 
Goal is to develop a system of 
radar which will keep planes 
flying even when the seagulls 
stay home. 

* * &* 

Time-Life-Fortune, the pub- 
lishing firm, has just spent 
$100,000 to fix up a Lockheed 
Lodestar for their executives. 
It has three cabins fitted with 
divans, chairs, card tables, tele- 
phones, radios, a_ kitchenette 
with service for eight, hot and 
cold air for each seat, and full 
fluorescent lighting. 





Civil Air Regulations limit air- 
line pilots to 100 flying hours in 
any one month, and no more 
than 1,000 hours in any twelve- 
month period. A round trip, 
say on the Chicago-New York 
run, is followed by a two-day 
“vacation.” If a pilot uses up 
his 100 hours by the twenty- 
second of the month, he is not 
allowed at the controls until 
the first of the following month. 


Pilots’ Union 

Considering that airline pilots’ 
wages and hours are protected 
by Federal law, it seems strange 
that a labor union should be in 
the picture. But it is. Almost 
without exception, airline pilots 
are members of the A.L.P.A. 
(Air Line Pilot’s Association — a 
member union of the A. F. of L. 

The A,L.P.A. is now trying 
to get its members a 75-hour 
flying month and a $6,500 a 
year increase. Yes, we said 
$6,500 increase. 
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F YOU read the Jam Session page in 
last week’s issue (April 1), you know 
the girls’ idea of their Ideal Boy, 1946 
Version. Today the boys are at bat and 
their ideas of “hits, runs, and errors” 
almost tally with the girls’. They give 
high score to a girl who has personality, 
a neat appearance, good manners, 
naturalness, conversational ability, and 
respect for her date. The only major 
difference is that, in “respect for her 
date,” the boys definitely include respect 
for her date’s pocketbook! 
Last call for opinions on the next and 


final Jam Session of the current school 
year. The question is: IF YOU WERE 
A PARENT, WHAT PRIVILEGES 
WOULD YOU ALLOW A TEEN-AGED 
DAUGHTER AND SON? Would you 
allow them to come and go at any hours 
they liked? To smoke or drink? 

Write your opinions and mail them 
not later than April 10th to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. If you do not 
wish your name printed, please say so, 
but all letters must be signed with name 
and school address.—Gay Head. 





TODAY'S QUESTION 


What Is Your Ideal Girl, 
1946 Version? 


My version of an Ideal Girl is one who 
can dance, look neat, keep up a con- 
versation— and eat moderately! 


Marshall Tobin 
Cass Tech. High School, Detroit, Mich 


A girl who doesn’t smoke or drink 
Or give everyone “that little wink,” 
A girl who is neat and has some poise, 
But doesn’t go for “all the boys.” 


Two Boys 
Ritzville (Wash.) High School 


What I consider an Ideal Girl is one 
who is cooperative, sensible, and can 
carry on a conversation. Most girls have 
no trouble talking, but it’s quality, not 
quantity that. counts! 


Frank Lyons 
Monaca (Pa.) High School 


What we want is personality plus 
That’s the girl who's okay by us! 
Two Boys 
Vernon (Texas) High School 


She needn’t be too beautiful, but 
she should have good taste in dressing 
to suit her type. She should also have 
good. manners. She should be a lively 
conversationalist — not the type who 
turns green if you mention classical 
music and fine arts. 


Hugh Humphreys 
Annawan (ill.) High School 


Give me a girl who has a mind of her 
own — and uses it! 


Herbert Schaffer 
Evander Childs High School, New York, N. Y. 


Give me a girl who looks like a girl! 
I don’t go for these make-up artists or 
slacks wearers who look more male than 
female. 


Arthur Tiedemann 
Cleveland High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


We respect a girl who isn’t afraid to 
say what she thinks is right. We don’t 
like the “anything you say” type any 
more than we.do the “goody-goody.” 
But no kidding around or leading us 
on! We want her to be honest in every- 
thing she says and does. 


A Boy 
Southport High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Personality, dances; popular, too; 
With musical talent — I’m for you! 
Cute and tidy, also sweet — 
That's the girl I'd like to meet! 


Bob Horswell 
Marshall High School, $t. Paul, Minn. 


(O)nly the truth, (U)nselfish, 
(R)ather feminine — (I)nteresting con- 
versationalist, (D)ateable, (E)asy on 
the money, (A) ttractive looks, (L)ate?? 
Never! 


Twe Boys 
Farm and Trade School, Boston, Mass. 


(M)akes with the laughs, (Y)en for 
sports — (G)reat for neatness, (I)n- 
terested in the future, (R)ates in per- 
sonality, (L)ikes good times. 

A Boy 
Reading (Pa.) High School 


An Ideal Girl is one who doesn’t take 
for granted that you're “going steady” 
with her just because you ask her for a 
date. 

David Edwards 
Kellogg (Iidahe) High School 


Start with medium-to-good features 
and a well-moulded frame. Carefully 
affix hair and eyes, color agreeable to 
product. By nature, the article should 
be a good companion. In its character 
will be the ability to be silent when the 
occasion demands, good humor, poise, 
self-respect, and a true sense of right 
and wrong. 


Bill Fogelman 
Milby Sr. High School, Houston, Texas 


The girl with too much powder, 
The girl with too much rouge, 
Should be the girl left home at night 
To get her “beauty snooze!” 

Alvin Lavin 

Olney High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Honestly, I don’t know what to do 
or say about girls anymore. One minute 
they like you and the next minute they 
have a new heart-throb! I'll take the 
girl who is friendly and courteous to all, 
who has a wonderful personality and 
knows how to conduct herself, either in 
the presence of your folks or your own 
gang of friends. 

Wally Gottwig 
N. Central High School, Spokane, Wash. 


She should be well-mannered and 
always do her best 

To be clear-minded, yet keep up 
with the rest; 

She should wear her dresses closer to 
her knees — 

And not look like sarong-clad Dottie 
of the Seven Seas! 


Austin Casas 
Harper High School, Chicago, Il. 


Doesn't go in for too much “smooch- 
ing,” doesn’t “primp” while on dates, 
doesn’t monopolize the conversation — 
or your wallet! 


Charles McDaniel 
Blytheville (Ark.) High School 


Most of all, she should remember 
that she’s a girl — and not try to imitate 
the male sex. 

A Boy 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Christian High School 


Plenty of pep and sparkle — 
But not a “chaser!” 


Twe Boys 
Hanford (Calit.) High Scheo! 
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the Films 


“Tops, don't miss. 
“Worthwhile. “So-so. 


A YANK IN LONDON (Associ- 

Mi ated British Production-20th Cen- 
tury Fox. Produced and directed 
by Herbert Wilcox.) 


This story is not new. It tells how the 
British and Yanks came to understand 
each other better when our Gls were 
stationed in England. Johnny in the 
Clouds, which you may have seen earlier 
this winter, was very similar. But A 
Yank in London retraces the ground 
with quality acting and a sincerity that 
makes it worthwhile. 

The plot is essentially a love story. 
An American sergeant (Dean Jagger) 
falls for a girl (Anna Neagle) of the 
English nobility. Anglo-American rela- 
tions are dangerously strained for the 
girl is supposedly promised to a British 
major (Rex Harrison). Both leading 
men are attractive, and it’s a good clean 
fight. 

Dean Jaggers is a young American 
actor. This is his first film since he 
entered the Army several years ago. Rex 
Harrison, one of the best-liked British 
stars, gives a polished easy perform- 
ance. 


DRAGONWYCK (20th Century 
“ Fox. Produced by Darryl F. Zan- 
uck. Directed by Joseph Mankie- 

wicz.) 
This is a gaudy historical romance 
of the patroon days. (The patroons 
were the wealthy Hudson River land- 


owners.) Vincent Price plays the role of 


Nicholas Van Ryn, the aristocratic 
owner of a great estate called Dragon- 
wyck. Gene Tierney is cast as Miranda 
Wells, a farmer's daughter. 

Miranda is invited to come to Dragon- 
wyck as a companion for Van Ryn’s six- 
year-old daughter. Amidst the luxurious 
life at Dragonwyck, strange events take 
place. But even with love, murder, a 
farmers’ rebellion; and an ancestral 
curse bolstering up the plot, the story 
isn’t quite big enough for its breeches. 

True, nice acting is done by Anne 
Revere, Walter Huston, and Connie 
Marshall. But they all have minor roles. 


THE VIRGINIAN (Paramount. 
“\*- Produced by Paul Jones. Directed 
by Stuart Gilmore.) 


Owen Wister’s novel, The Virginian, 
has long been a classic among Westerns. 
The Virginian was the fellow who made 
immortal the line, “When you call me 
that — smile!” ° 

Here he is on the screen. Joel Mc- 
Crea plays the soft-spoken, hard-headed 


Virginian. Brian Donlevy shows up as 
Trampas, the dastardly cattle rustler. 
But the show goes to Sonny Tufts who 
is cast as Steve, the Virginian’s carefree 
cow puncher friend. Barbara Britton as 
Molly, the Virginian’s girl, is unfortu- 
nately just a sack of straw. 

This makes the romance between the 
Virginian and Molly a pretty wooden 
affair. Much more real is the friendship 
between Steve and the Virginian, the 
friendship that ends in tragedy when 
the Virginian has to hang Steve for 
being in league with cattle rustlers. 

In spite of having a technicolor pro- 
duction and more story content than 
most Westerns, The Virginian often 
seems slow-moving and dull compared 
to the usual rough and tumble cowboy 
film. 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Drama: ““A Yank in London. “Drag- 


‘onwyck. “““Devotion. ““The Bandit of 


Sherwood Forest. ““Miss Susie Slagle’s. 
Kitty. “Shock. “““They Were Expend- 
able. “““A Walk in the Sun. “Adventure. 
“Diary of a Chambermaid. “Sentimental 
Journey. ““Tomorrow Is Forever. “““The 
Lost Weekend. ““Adventure for Two. 
“Journey Together. ““The Seventh Veil. 
“Spellbound. 

Comedy: “Breakfast in Hollywood. 
“Road to Utopia. “““Colonel Effing- 
ham’s Raid. ““Because of Him. “People 
Are Funny. ““The Sailor Takes a Wife. 

Musical: ““Two Sisters from Boston. 
veeThe Harvey Girls. 

Mystery: “Spiral Staircase. “Murder 
in the Music Hall. “Behind Green Lights. 

Western: ““The Virginian. ~“Abilene 
Town. 








How fo greet chicks from the sticks 





1. Your good deed for today is to greet 
that distant country cousin and show her 
the town. She probably wears overalls and 
chews alfalfa, but there’s no harm in flash- 
ing a handsome Arrow outfit — with a good- 
looking Arrow Shirt, colorful Arrow Tie, 
matching Arrow Handkerchief. 





3. Ain’t it a shame? The car is yours for 
the day ... the weather is beautiful . . . 
you’re wearing a perfect-setting, smooth 
Arrow Collar that flatters the ensemble 
above it—but instead of some lass with 
class, you’re bound to convoy a gal that’s 
all freckle and pigtail. 


2.If that’s the lass at the age of eight, she’s 
probably twice as bad now. Well, that’s 
life! Whoever thought you’d be glorifying 
your torso in Arrow’s trim-fitting Mitoga- 
cut for a gal with straw in her eyes! (Arrows 
are Sanforized-labeled, too—shrinkage less 
than 1%.) 





Be 

4. Well, bless your beaver cap —looky 
here! Slicking up was an inspiration! And 
escorting this country cousin will be one 
good deed that is good indeed! MORAL: 
To all scouts of the Wolf Patrol: Be Pre- 
pared. Wear a handsome Arrow outfit at 
all times. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS AND TIES 


Handkerchiefs + Underwear + Sports Shirts 








Fae 
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FOR YOU? 


WELL if it gets you mad enough you can 
take a “poke” at somebody. Or, you can 
curl up inside yourself and forget the rest of 
the gang. Or, you can do what Ted did. 








BEFORE Ted got wise to using Wildroot 
Cream-Oil he certainly took a razzing from 
the gang. The girls and fellows called him 
“broomhead”, “haystack”, and a lot of 
other things. Look at some of the notes he 
used to get. And look at Ted now that he 
uses Wildroot Cream-Oil regularly. 





HOW ABOUT YOU? You don’t have to go 
around wondering if messy hair is getting 
you the “razzberry.” Try using a spot of 
|Wildroot Cream-Oil every morning. Ask for 
it at your barber or drug counter. Remem- 
, non-alcoholic Wildroot Cream-Oil con- 

ins LANOLIN. It grooms hair, relieves 
dryness and removes loose dandruff. For 10- 
day trial supply, send 10c to Dept. SM-D, 
Wildroot Company, Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 






WILDROOT 


«+» AND TUNE IN: The CREAM-OIL 


Woody Herman Show 
every Friday night on 
ABC (Blue) Network. 


WILDROOT CREAM-OIL 


IFTY-FIVE per cent of the high 

school students in the United States 
favor the eventual development of the 
United Nations Organization into a 
World Government organized on a 
basis similar to the U. S. Federal Gov- 
ernment. Youth’s strong approval of 
World Government for the future is 
shown in results of the latest Institute 
of Student Opinion poll conducted 
under the spansorship of Scholastic 
Magazines. 

Individual ballots were cast by 75,- 
118 senior and junior high school stu- 
dents representing every section of the 
country. 

The poll ballot stated the question as 
follows: 

“It has been proposed that a World 
Government be formed to replace the 
United Nations Organization. Under 
this proposal, each nation would have 
the same relationship to the World 
Government as each of our states has to 
.our Federal Government. An elected 
assembly would control international 
affairs for all member nations. Would 
you be in favor of United States mem- 
bership in such a World Government? 

Percentage results of the national 
tabulation are: 


Favor Oppose Undecided 
Total Vote 55% 28% 17% 
Boys 56% 28% 16% 
Girls 55% 28% 17% 


A regional breakdown of the poll re- 
sults shows little difference, in most re- 
gions, from the national percentages. 
However, New England boys (59 per 
cent) and girls in the Mountain states 
(61 per cent) showed stronger approval 
than others of World Government. 

The majority approval of a future 
World Government reflects the same 
attitude as that shown in an ISO poll 
conducted last fall. When asked if they 
believed that the UNO would prevent 
another world war during their life- 
time, 52 per cent of the boys and 45 
per cent of the girls answered “No.” 
Only 36 per cent of the boy voters and 
41 per cent of the girls believed that 
UNO was strong enough to prevent an- 
other world war. 


Students Give Reasons 


After the poll had been conducted in 
their respective schools, thousands of 
students were interviewed by high 
school newspaper editors to find out the 
reasons for their opinions. Through in- 


_|terview, students representing the ma- 





jority opinion made clear their belief in 


Students Favor World Gov't 
As Eventual Outgrowth of UNO 


World Government as the ultimate out- 
growth, rather than the immediate re- 
placement, of UNO. Typical student 
statements are the following: 

“The strongest possible world organi- 
zation would be a union of nations in a 
World Government. It would be strong- 
er than UNO and would be able to 
enforce peace. Because we all want 
peace, we should move towards this 
goal, but the change should be grad- 
ual.” 

“I don’t like the inequality of UNO. 
If our own Government were run like 
that, it would probably fall apart... . 
But nations should get acquainted and 
learn to get along with each other 
before a World Government is formed.” 

“As long as there are 50 or 60 sep- 
arate sovereignties in UNO, they can’t 
help stepping on each other’s toes. We 
need World Government, but we 
should wait until nations are prepared 
to give up some of their sovereignty. 
They aren’t prepared now.” 


Those Opposed 


When interviewed, many of those 
who had voted against World Govern- 
ment did not completely reject the idea, 
but said that they did not believe in 
“changing horses in midstream.” Their 
attitude is typified by the following 
student comments: 

“World Government is too big a 
project for the U. S. or any other coun- 
try to start right in on. Perhaps after 
UNO proves a success, World Govern- 
ment could be tried.” 

“UNO may not be perfect but, if we 
keep changing policies and play around, 
we'll never accomplish anything.” 

Other students, definitely opposed to 
World Government, made such state- 
ments as these: 

“A World Government is an idealist’s 
dream — nice to think of, but imprac- 
tical.” 

“All nations would have to give, as 
well as take, and they aren’t willing to 
surrender their powers.” 


The Institute of Student Opinion conducts 
polls regularly throughout the school year. Its 
ip now includes 1571 senior and 
junior high school newspapers, whose staffs 
conduct the polis in their respective schools. 
Membership is open to any senior or junior 
high school newspaper in the United States 
without dues -or assessments. If your school 
newspaper is not a member, speak to your 
student editor or faculty adviser. 
forms may be obtained from the Institute of 
Student Opinion, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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LAY a clarinet?—a trumpet? —a 

sax? If you have an instrument, 
Rhythm Records is making discs espe- 
cially for you. Their Four Star Rhythm 
Section, consisting of a piano, guitar, 
drums, and bass, supplies the accom- 
paniment for old stand-by funes. 

The rhythm section does not give 
you a full arrangement. You crouch 
over the vic with your sax and fill in 
the melody and any sax harmony you 
want, You're free to improvise your own 
ideas, No melody is recorded to clash 
with your personal artistry. The rhythm 
section is there only to give you the 
rhythm and background chord lines. 

Currently available Rhythm Records 
are: Exactly Like You (Key of B-flat), 
B side — Out of Nowhere (Key of G); 
Embraceable You (Key of G), B side — 
Honeysuckle Rose (Key of F); Blue 
Skies (Key of F), B side — Ain't Mis- 
behavin’ (Key of E-flat); Moonglow 
(Key of B-flat), B side —Oh Lady Be 
Good (Key of F). 

Since there’s only half a song on each 
platter, we can’t give the records a 
rating. What you add to the music de- 
termines whether the end product is 
sharp or flat harmony. 


POPULAR 


##Full Moon and Empty Arms 
(ARA) by Ginny Simms. A_ swell 
cookie, sung with proper feeling and 
backed up by a full band. 

#Patience and Fortitude (Majestic) 
by Ray McKinley Orch. Despite a 
bright Ray, this disc doesn’t quite make 
the grade. 

##Shoo-Fly Pie (Columbia) by 
Dinah Shore. Shore, we'll take this for 
dessert, thanks to Dinah’s nice husky 
vocal. 

###I1 Been Down to Texas (Cap- 
itol) by Stan Kenton Orch. If we must 
have novelty numbers, here’s the way 
they should be done — top-notch vocal 
and solid backing. June Christy and 
Vido Musso (sax) do a groovy job on 
turnover side — + #Shoo-Fly-Pie. 

#One-Zy Two-Zy (ARA) by Phil 
Harris. Just a little too cute for word-zy. 

The Atomic Era (Majestic) by 
Bud Freeman (sax) and Ray McKinley 


. (drums). We heard the boys do this in 


_, Sharps 
oe # 


SEB 
¢ mats * 


# Fair. $4 Good. 44+ + Best. 


person, and it was terrific. On wax, 
Ray’s drums pull it out of the so-so class, 
Bud’s Orch. takes over the B-side — 
##I'm Just Wild About Harry, a typi- 
cal Chicago-style takeoff. 

#It’s the Talk of the Town and 
#You Are Too Beautiful (ARA) by 
Jan Savitt Orch. Smooth re-hash of 
two oldies in slow dance tempo — but 
those corny lyrics! 

HHA Jug of Wine (Majestic) by 
Thelma Carpenter. A catchy tune, a 
good vocal, and some solid backing. 


SEMI-CLASSICAL 


##Elizabethan Suite (Columbia) 
by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
duo-pianists, One of the best-liked piano 


teams in a delightful selection of old | | 
English melodies that Queen Elizabeth | 


and Bill Shakespeare might have sung. 


Some of the numbers, the gay Tower | | 
Hill Jigge and The King’s Hunting | | 


Jigge, suggest music meant for tripping 
the light fantastic. Also, a very catching 
tune is John, Come Kisse Me Now. You 
may find the sentiment catching, too. 

The Bartlett-Robertson team achieves 
excellent style, so important to music of 
this period. But on the side of mechan- 
ical perfection (where they're usually 
flawless) they occasionally get a little 
out of step with each other. 

##The Bells of St. Mary's (Victor) 
by Robert Shaw conducting a Victor 
Chorale group. Robert Shaw pulls forth 
some attractive harmony on this 12 
incher. But his group does mofe im- 
pressive work with ##2#The Lord's 
Prayer on the B side. Makes us want 
more choral recordings. 

##2#Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake 
(Victor) by Vladimir Golschmann and 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
Critics have said that without Swan 
Lake, ballet would not be ballet. The 
ballet story is based on the German 
legend about a queen who has been 
turned into a swan and is finally freed 
from her enchantment by a prince. 

The music Tchaikovsky wrote for 
the story is among the most danceable 
of all ballet scores. Before Tchaikovsky, 
ballet had been chiefly a series of dances 
designed to show off the attractions of 
a star performer. These dances were 
flimsily linked together. The piece as 
a whole lacked feeling and story telling 
value. In Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake, 
there is feeling and story in the whole 
ballet. This Victor album is the first 
worthwhile recording of Swan Lake 
selections. 


















$275 
Penand pen- 
cil set, illus- 
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TELESCOPE PRECISION 


Like many other fine instruments, the 1946 
Wearever Zenith is fashioned with utter 
precision . . . the uncompromising stand- 
ards of precision applied to the making of 
a fine telescope. Telescope Precision! Its 
value is reflected in the skillful “C-Flow” 
feed, the accurate 14-carat gold 

point, the balance and beauty 

of ruby-topped Wearever 

Zenith. See, try, buy the Zenith. 

W Made by David Kahn, Inc, 
ee North Bergen, N.J. (Est. 1896). 











Short 
Shots 


Because I knocked that Gary Cooper, 
People call me dumb palooka! 


Maybe I shouldn’t have said Gary 
Cooper plays baseball like a broken- 
down buffalo (Feb. 25th sports column, 
Star Gazing). People are sore at me. 
Take Gerry Matson, of Oshkosh (Wis.) 
High, for example. 

He writes: “How can you say such 
things about Gary? Besides, have you 
ever seen a broken-down buffalo play 
baseball?” 

Yes, Gerry, in Pride of the Yankees 
with Gary Cooper! 

All together, toot the cornets 
For the Pirates and the Hornets! 

Dick Domhoff and Don Mellor, of 
De Haven School (Glenshaw, Pa.), ask 
me to “write something” about the 
Pittsburgh Hornets (hockey) and Pi- 
rates (baseball) — their favorite teams. 












$10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


wow!! 
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GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 











CERTIFICATE Counses-Advertic Design, 
Building Construction, Ue fee ertan sign, 
ite 


Interior 
38 Studios 75 Instructors 59th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’kiyn 8, N. Y. 




















VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal-—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmai)—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send Se for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 





O.K., fellers, I pick the Pirates to 
finish sixth in the National League. 


At Princeton U., there is a prof 
Who gives a puck an awful boff. 

His name is Joe E. Paul, and he is 
assistant professor of electrical engineer- 
ing. In his spare time he plays hockey 
for the Manhattan Arrows, a crack ama- 
teur team. 

Professor Paul sure knows the for- 
mula of ice. This season he was picked 
the league’s outstanding player. Is 
Princeton ap-Paul-ed? 


The Phillies now will go all out, 

They got themselves a female scout. 

Yup, the Phillies of the National 
League now own a female “bird dog.” 
That’s a talent scout, son. Her name is 
Edith Houghton. And she will roam the 
country digging up young stars for the 
lowly Phils. 

Edie is right on the ball. She’s played 
baseball since she was eight, and has 
been a member of several famous girl 
teams. 


Ever hear of the team insane 
That won a soccer game in Spain? 


You don’t have to be crazy to play 
soccer — but sometimes it helps. A soc- 
cer team composed of insane players 
once licked a sane team, 4 to 2, in 
Bilbao, Spain. The game was staged 
by medical specialists to prove that the 
insane are capable of sports the same 
as normal people. Who's looney now? 


The Tigers’ favorite dish, by Joe, 
Is crispy, crunchy, crinkly dough! 

The Detroit Tigers own three of the 
highest-salaried stars in baseball, Hank 
Greenberg is pulling down $60,000; 
Dick Wakefield, $40,000; and Hal New- 
houser, $45,000. 

Hank’s salary is tops in big-league 
pay, while Hal’s check sets a new high 
for pitcher's pay. 

The all-time salary top is the $80,000 
paid to Babe Ruth of the Yankees in 
1930 and ’$1. 


The Giants will sure miss Dan Gardella, 
Their half-pint screwball of a feller. 

Danny Gardella, who was fired by 
the New York Giants this spring for 
cutting too many didoes, will be missed 
most by Napoleon Reyes, his old 
roomie. One day Nap strolled into the 
washroom of their quarters high in a 
hotel, continuing a conversation through 
the open door. 

Upon returning, he found the room 
empty. A note on the dresser said: “If 
my crushed body is found in the street 
below, Nap Reyes is the man who 
caused my despondency.” 

Nap screamed and rushed to the 
window. There, his powerful hands 
clutching the sill, dangled Danny — 
grinning joyously. 

— Herman L, Masin, Sports Editor 
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Audience Reaction 


Finding himself unable to meet his 
engagement in a certain town, a lecturer 
wired: “Give audience back their 
money.” 

He received the following reply: “We 
have given the audience back his money 
= he has gone home perfectly satis- 

ed. 


Tit-Bits 


Out of This World 


Dr. Miklos Rozsa, who wrote the mu- 
sical score for Spellbound tells about a 
Hollywood composer who was assigned 
to do a full score for a film in a few 
days. 

The composer was pitied by a friend 
who remarked: “But that’s a terrible 
task. It'll take so much out of you.” 

“Not out of me,” answered the com- 
poser. “Out of Tchaikovsky, Brahms, 
and Dvorak!” 


Super Story 


Willis A. Sutton, former Superin- 
tendent of Atlanta (Ga.) Public Schools 
tells this one: 

I once visited a school in Georgia 
where the mascot was a beloved hound 
dog. I was somewhat surprised to hear 
the mascot referred to as Principal. 

“Why do you call your mascot by 
that name?” I asked. 

“Well, sir,” a student explained, “he 
just weaves in and out of the rooms all 
day.” 

Several years later I returned to the 
same school and found the same hound 
dog. But now he was referred to as Su- 
perintendent. I asked about the change 
of name. 

“Oh,” said a student, “he’s pretty old 
now; doesn’t get around much any more, 
We called him Superintendent because 
he just sits in one spot and howls all the 
time!” 

Quote 


McCarthy-Flavored Mint 


Strictly for laughs Charlie McCarthy 
is sending friends a dollar bill in “Mc- 
Carthy Mazuma.” 

It looks real enough, but on close in- 
spection you read things like: “One 
genuine bogus bill—illegal and very ten- 
der—as good as any dough unless you 
try to spend it—money talks, but this 
doesn’t even whisper—if you try to pass 
this bill allow yourself plenty of time— 
at least 20 years—Happy Cabbage re- 
deemable in cole slaw.” 


Erskine Johnson — 
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Tough Situation 


A civilian saw a dejected sailor 
slumped on a park bench. He asked: 
“Anything wrong, son?” 

“I’m listless,” sighed the sailor. 

“Lost your pep?” 

“No, my list of phone numbers for 


this town.” 
Chicago Tribune 


Farm and Atom Hour 


Your hens will enjoy it, 
They'll cluck and “Oh, boy!” it 
And rival uranium’s tricks 

In nuclear power 
Each egg-laying hour 
With Henergy-Energy Mix. 


Al Graham in N. Y. Times Magazine 


Try, Try, Ete. 


A client called the law office of 
O’Brien, O’Brien, O’Brien, Schlossel, and 
O’Brien. He asked for Mr. O’Brien. 

“Mr. O’Brien is in Washington.” 

“Then let me speak to Mr. O’Brien,” 
he continued. 

“Mr. O’Brien is home sick,” was the 
reply. . 

“Then how about Mr. O’Brien?” 

“Sorry, but Mr. O’Brien is in court 
right now.” 

“Well, is Mr. Schlossel there?” the 
caller persisted. 

“Mr. Schlossel is busy on another 
phone.” 

The caller was down to his last 
chance, “Well, how about Mr, O’Brien?” 


“Speaking,” came the answer. 
Leonard Lyons 


Businesslike 


A girl entered the manager’s office to 
apply for a job. When asked if she had 
any particular talents, she stated that 
she had won several prizes in crossword 
puzzles and slogan contests. 

“That sounds good,” the manager 
told her, “but we want sémebody who 
will be smart during office hours.” 

“Oh,” she explained brightly, “this 
was during office hours.” 























Collier's 
“The name of my product is Knits 
-—and don’t spell it backwards!” 


Nentor Scholastic 
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EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


acco SHINOLA 


@ It’s not that your feet are too big—it’s just 
that your shoes always show. Might as well 
break down and keep Shinola on hand. In 
addition to the way your shoes look, there’s 
the matter of wear. Shinola’s oily waxes 
help preserve leather. It pays to KEEP "EM 
SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 

Shinola White is what you ask for 


. 8 4 
= a4. in summer. It's tops for all white 
74;* shoes. And it’s hard to rub off. 


SHINOLA 
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KEDS SCIENTIFIC LAST 
is designed to fit growing 
feet. Gives straight-line toe 
action. Barefoot freedom with 

mn. 





HYGIENIC KEDS ore kept clean and odorless 
—the right way. Plain soap and water. 











PEEDY? Keds certainly are! They’re 

the athletic shoes champions wear 
for all kinds of sports. For fast starts and 
quick stops, Keds are sure-footed. And 
for all day wear—hiking with the gang, or 
just foolin’ around, you’d hardly know 
you have on shoes. Like going barefoot— 
without stubbed toes, cuts and bruises. 
Keds Scientific Last gives you toe room, 
so feet can develop healthfully. All Keds 
are made with cool-breathing uppers and 


are washable with non-marking soles. 


Genuine “U.S.” KEDS are made only 
by United States Rubber Company 
Look for the name 


'S"Keds 


REG, U.6. PAT. OFF. 


The Shoe of Champions 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE © 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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Off the Press 


Industry in America, by Charles H. 
Seaver, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1946, $1.60. (illus.) 

The Harper “American Way” series, 
edited hy Dr. S. P. McCutchen of New 
York University, has had a number of 
useful unit texts to its credit. This 
recent addition is a concise summary of 
what students ought to know about 
machine industry, the factor which per- 
haps more than any other has shaped 
our present society. After a brief glance 
at the beginnings of the Industrial 
Revolution in England, all other ma- 
terial is drawn from American experi- 
ence. The corporation, transportation, 
communication, mineral resources, 
power, invention, mass production, ma- 
chine tools, Government regulation, and 
postwar planning are given due atten- 
tion. Several basic industries are briefly 
surveyed. Labor problems are left to 
Starr and Faulkner’s text in the same 
series. This book could be used effec- 
tively for a semester course or for a 
four-to-six weeks’ unit in problems of 
democracy. 

* * * 


The Process of Persuasion, by Dr. 
Clyde R, Miller, Crown Publishers, 416 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
1946, $2.00. 

In this book, Dr. Clyde R. Miller of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
founder of the former Institute of 
Propaganda Analysis, has given us the 
ripe fruit of his experience in how to 
mold opinion, individual or public. It 
differs from the ordinary manuals on 
salesmanship in that it is infused with 
social thinking and humane motives. 
Advertisers and promoters can learn 
from it, but teachers, clergymen, poli- 
ticians, and publicists will learn more. 
It is not an academic book, for Dr. 
Miller has taken his own medicine and 
learned how to write for a popular audi- 
ence. It is a simple analysis, salted with 
anecdote, of what makes the human 
mind tick, and the most effective de- 
vices for goading it into action. If we 
are to get “the atom eating out of our 
hand,” here is the way to do it. 


* * - 


Lenin, by Nina Brown Baker, The 
Vanguard Press, New York, 1945, $2.50. 

This biography is somewhat senti- 
mentalized, but it is otherwise an essen- 
tially fair and unbiased account, 
readable and informative. Written for 
the present generation of American 
readers, whose knowledge of the Rus- 
sian Revolution has been blurred by the 
crusading ardor of both friend and foe, 
this book should serve as a sound 
popular introduction. 
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MY STUDENTS 


have taken a 
new interest in 
Government! 





oe 


they all have CONGRESS AT WORK. For years I'd looked for just 
such an interesting way of clarifying for them the organization 
and functioning of our National Government. This book does the 
job more effectively than textbooks or hours of instruction. It is 
thorough, but not formidable —it invites reading. Well or- 
ganized, clearly written, and helpfully illuminated by timely 
photographs and visuul aids, it accomplishes months of work in 
a few hours of reading. | had seen a sample copy. | knew | 
wanted every student to have a copy, so | ordered them ‘on my 

_own.’ I took no risk. They were delighted to offer me their dimes 
for so valuable a publication.” 


Teachers. of Civics, Government, 
and Problems of Democracy . . . 







AVAIL YOURSELVES OF THIS TEACHING AID~ 
WHICH HAS EARNED THE PRAISE OF CON- 
GRESSMEN, SENATORS, AND TEACHERS. 
ORDER FOR YOUR CLASS TODAY! 





RAIA AAAAAAAAA AAA AAAI AAAKI 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 E. 42d Street, New York, 17, N. Y. 





Please send me copies 
of CONGRESS AT WORK. 


1 enclose: [] check 
[-] money order for $ 





32 pages, 8 1-2 by 11 
inches. Two colors. 
Profusely illustrated. 

















Ten or more, 10c NAME 
each. Less than ten, SCHOOL 
15¢ each. Remittance ADDRESS 
with order. ciry TONE “STATE 
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